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LETTERS 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN EAST AND 
WEST 


As a European journalist who has spent six of 
the happiest and most interesting years of his 
life in Singapore and Malaya, I should like to 
send sincere congratulations and good wishes. 
Eastern Horizon is an encouraging example of 
co-operation between East and West. 

I was fortunate enough to attend the Bandung 
Conference in April 1955, and have believed 
ever since that the awakening of Afro-Asia is 
the most important development of our time. 
It is essential, if we are to have any hope of 
peace, that Europeans should watch with sym- 
pathetic understanding a movement which they 
could not in any case prevent. Eastern Horizon 
will help us to do so. 


VERNON BarTLETT 
‘Straits Times,’ 
Singapore 


FROM PROF KEITH BUCHANAN 


With regard to Pacific Viewpoint, the two issues 
for 1960 were despatched to you some days ago. 
Would you like to take these as making the 
beginning of a regular exchange between our 
two periodicals? In some ways the two are 
complementary in their content, and are similar 
in their aims, and we certainly would be very 
glad to receive Eastern Horizon regularly. 


Kerrn BucHANAN 


Wellington, 
New Zealand 


*‘PREASE LOOK INTO IT’ 


I have just been to the Gir Forest to make a 
documentary on lions. Would you like an 
article on ‘The Asian Lion’—a remarkable 
creature who believes in peaceful co-existence? 


"Tam sorry to point out that your magazine 
still suffers from misprints. My own story 


showed many printer’s devils at work. Such 
typographical errors mar the excellence of your 





otherwise beautiful and wonderful magazine. 


Please look into it. Best wishes for the New 


Year. 


K. A. Appas 
Bombay, 
India 


FROM PROF W. MARKOV 


We are very pleased to receive your excellent 
journal Eastern Horizon each month in ex- 
change for cultural magazines or reference ma- 
terials from our country. However, as you 
can well imagine, publications of this kind in 
the English language are somewhat scarce in 
the German Democratic Republic. But there 
are some magazines of this type being published 
here and we shall be glad to look into this 
matter further and see to it that you will regu- 
larly receive the desired literature. 


Prof Dr W. Markov, 
Direktor, 
Institut fiir Allgemeine Geschichte 
Karl-Marx-U niversitat, 
Leipzig 


CULTURE AND SEXY MAGAZINES 


I am a Malay, but by good fortune I was able 
to acquire some English education although my 
parents are very poor. I was reading with great 
interest the first and second issue of your es 
teemed magazine, when I learn suddenly that 
it is banned in Malaya. This is a shock to me. 
I cannot understand that it is banned, as it seems 
to me that many of my Malay friends, and our 
Malay newspapers here, also have the same sub 
jects and discuss them. 

I am very proud of my country, but I do not 
think that it is right to ban learned magazines. 
My government says that it is because we must 
not have outside influence, but then why do we 
not ban the very sexy magazines we get from 
some countries? Everywhere in our capital we 
can get books on how to commit murder and 
sex crimes, and we Malays are moral people and 
do not like it. 


At the moment we are welcoming Mr Ferhat 
Abbas, who has been leading a heroic fight in 
Algeria against colonialism. I understand Mr 
Ferhat Abbas has just been to Peking and had 
a long and very understanding talk with Mao 
Tse-tung. Yet here in my country anyone 
has a book that is favourable to China is accused 
of ‘subversion’ and can go to jail. I ask you 
is this justice? I am proud of my country and 
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do not wish it to become a cultural desert, but 
even books from Indonesia are now banned. I 
love my country and I think it is becoming a 
cultural desert. I hope that the government 
will think a more wise policy for our culture, 
and I also hope to read your magazine and to 
have much more about Malaya and about our 
culture in the future. 


IsraHIM BIN AspuL LaTIFF 
Federation of Malaya 


WHAT PURE DELIGHT! 


What pure delight that, on one of my frequent 
visits to the local book shops, I should come 
upon your ‘new’ monthly review on Asia! I 
had the pleasure of reading the New Year Issue 
and am tremendously impressed! I have just 
placed my yearly subscription with Swindon’s. 

I am a teacher of English here. I am work- 
ing as a missionary for the Lutheran Church in 
America. My time is so taken up with my 
teaching duties that I welcome the opportunity 
to read a publication of this sort. 

I am anxious to secure the previous issues 
since you began publication . . . I intend to be 
here for at least three years; I am planning to 
subscribe every year, and then have it sent home! 

Best wishes; the need is great for interestingly 
written, easily digested articles on all things of 
this vast area of Asia. 


Bruce E. RicHarps 
Kowloon 


FROM H. H. WILSON 


Thank you for the two copies of Eastern Hori- 
zon which you kindly forward me. I have 
enjoyed them very much and am now passing 
them on to friends. The standard is exception- 
ally high. 

I should like to become a subscriber, and 
would be glad if you deduct one year’s sub- 
scription from any monies due to me for your 


publication of my story ‘A Field of Wheat’ last 


3 


month. With best wishes for your future suc- 
cess. 

H. H. Wison 
Dalkeith, 
Western Australia 


FROM MOSCOW 


We have received today your complimentary 
copies of Eastern Horizon monthly review. 

The All-Union State Library of Foreign Litera- 
ture is the main repository of foreign literature 
in the USSR. It se collection of over two 
and a half million books and periodical files in 
all fields of knowledge. One of the means by 
which we receive literature from other countries 
is our international book-exchange. We ex- 
change publications with 740 libraries, scientific 
organizations, publishing houses and other in- 
stitutions in 67 countries. 

We are very desirous to develop the exchange 
of literature with you and should be glad if 
you would send us your magazine in exchange 
for periodicals (or books) published in the USSR 
in he fields of your interest. We hope that our 
proposal will meet with your favour. 


Marcarira Rupomino, 
The Librarian, 
The All-Union State Library 


of Foreign Literature 
Moscow 


FROM MADRID 


We have received numbers 2, 3, and 4 of your 
publication which have interested us very much. 
As we should like to receive it regularly in 
exchange, I am sending you by separate post a 
specimen copy of our monthly review Arbor, 
hoping it will interest you and you will be able 
to accept my proposition. 
A. TorrajapDa, 
Head, 
Cambio Internacional 
Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Madrid, 
Espatta 


Letters from readers will be 
welcomed by Eastern Horizon. 
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EASTERN DIARY 





Here in the East this year is the ‘Year 
of the Bull, and the Cow, and the Ox.’ 
Who does not love them all? Fools are 
often endearingly called oxen. Perhaps 
because cattle give so much and ask for 
so little. They are generous friends. 
When provoked, they can be deadly. 

Recently Indians were horror-struck : 
200 retired cows died of malnutrition 
and exposure in a Punjab state rest home 
for cattle. A thousand had been crowded 
into a few flimsy filthy bamboo sheds. 

Cow-worship is a tenet of the Hindu 
faith. 202 million head of cattle (almost 
y, of the world’s cattle population) com- 
pete for food with India’s 400 million 
people. Butchering is banned in half 
India and restricted to very old animals 
in the rest. Thousands of cows wander 
freely through villages and towns, rooting 
in gardens and despoiling market stalls. 
In the cities humped bulls stop the traffic. 
Hindu philanthropists give old cows’ 
homes priority over old people’s homes. 

‘According to one Delhi official’s bitter 
estimate,’ Time magazine reports, ‘the 
10% of India’s cows that are old and 
useless devour the output of 40 million 
of India’s 300 million cultivated acres.’ 

‘Elsewhere man eats cow—in India 
cow eats man,’ a Congress leader was 


heard whispering the other day. 


* 


As East-West trade continues to ex- 
pand, Western Europe’s trade with China 
is strikingly rising. According to Far 
East Trade of London, ‘The China trade 
is of considerable and steadily increasing 
interest to exporters throughout Western 


Europe; and even many among those not 
yet selling to China are anxious for in- 
formation about its development.’ 

Trade between Britain and China last 
year reached a record high of £57,000,- 
000, reports the British Council for the 
Promotion of International Trade. (In 
1952, trade between the two countries 
totalled only {7,500,000 and in 1957, 
it was {27,000,000.) 

The Council adds that 1961 offers 
British exporters many opportunities for 
‘further business in tractors and agricul- 
tural tools, fertilisers and insecticides, as 
well as in bulk cargoes of flour, grains 
and various other agricultural products 
recently bought by China in Common- 
wealth and other free markets.’ 

‘A British business man was recently 
travelling for orders in China. At a 
factory interested in his equipment, the 
Director showed him a ndlten being 
made in the plant. ‘‘But that’s on our 
embargo list,’’ said the Englishman. ‘‘It 
isn’t on ours,’’ said the Chinese. ‘‘Per- 
haps we can sell you one.’’ ’ 

This is told by the British journalist 
Stuart Gelder, who was in China last 
autumn. 


* 


This is also the ‘Year of the Orient’ 
—to the tourists as well as to a group 
of scholars who gathered in Singapore 
last month to hold the first ‘International 
Conference of South-East Asian Histori- 
ans.’ 

“Twenty-one countries were represent- 
ed,’ writes Abdullah Majid in the Singa- 
pore Sunday Mail, ‘and of course all on 
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this side of the so-called iron curtain. 
Whether this was by design or otherwise 
seems to be of little importance. In any 
case there is no need to raise that ques- 
tion any longer . . . one could still say 
at least that the intentions were good.’ 

The term ‘South-East Asian Historians’ 
was used rather loosely: The representa- 
tives ranged from university professors, 
archivists and archaeologists to anyone 
‘interested in South-East Asian history.’ 
South-East Asians were joined by Britons, 
New Zealanders, Dutchmen, Portuguese 
and Ja A very strong team from 
Australia, headed by Professor C. P. 
Fitzgerald, included Dr Wang Ling of 
the Canberra School for Oriental Studies 
(who assisted Dr Joseph Needham with 
his Sciences and Civilization in China) 
and Dr John Johns, an expert on literary 
and Islamic aspects of Indonesia. 

Professor Fitzgerald, an authority on 
Chinese history and culture, gave an 
important lecture on the ‘Origin of the 
Chinese Chair’ which won the acclaim 
of his audience. A true ‘Old-and-New 
China Hand,’ Professor Fitzgerald is 
popular in China. We have invited this 
distinguished man to contribute to East- 
ern Horizon, and are happy to report 
that he has consented to do so. 

More about this conference on page 


44. 


* 


Lumumba was murdered. Now all the 
world knows it. 

I found the following letter in the 
London weekly New Statesman (Feb. 
24): 

Sir,—It is not surprising that every indi- 
vidual feels pe at Lumumba’s death. 
Not only that we have witnessed in our time 
Hitler’s Reichstag fire; not only that Hitler 
announced that six political assassinations 
would win him what he sought in pre-World 
War II Europe and that he then proceeded 
to instigate those assassinations. Surely the 


most horrifying aspect is that the world knew; 
when Lumumba was taken from his first 








jail, mistreated, beaten and manhandled—the 
whole world saw the photographs; saw his 
tortured face, his hands tied with rope, a 
soldier holding the rope as if he were drivi 
an ox to slaughter. So it was to be ex 

and that was the moment for ‘intervention’ 
—in the name of humanity. One had the 
excuse with the Nazi concentration camps, 
either that one did not know or that it was 


impossible to get inside them. Was it 
ianpasiible oa amp power in the world_UN, 
Belgium, the US, Great Britain or all of 
them together—to use some telling threat to 
Mr Tshombe? Would that gentleman have 
defied every political and economic power? 
Lumumba must have said to himself: ‘Some- 
one will rescue me.’ 

The ghastly picture is that the whole world 
sits by—not powerless, but unwilling to save 
one drowning man. 

Extra Winter 
Hampstead 


And so say all of us. 


* 


I read in the Hong Kong China Mail: 
‘No fewer than 71 world records are 
awaiting ratification by the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation compared 
with 34 in 1959... 
‘But the country which has made the 
most astonishing progress in athletics this 
ear does not have a single world record 
Chee the IAAF. That country is China, 
a nation which is taking gigantic strides 
forward in the world of athletics. 
“New Chinese records may look quite 
ordinary compared with the Y ocid’s bell 
but compared with their own previous 
records they indicate a greater improve 
ment in 1960 than in the whole first 


decade after the war. 


‘The jumpers have made the most 
spectacular leap forward. 21-year-old 
Kan Chu-pei is reported to have raised 
the mark to 6 ft. 1014 in., approaching 
the highest international standards. Two 
other Chinese high jumpers have cleared 
6 ft. 97% in. and 6 ft. 734 in. respectively. 
In the triple jump 23-year-old Tien Chao 
chung has achieved 53 ft. 754 in. 








orld 








‘Three years ago, Cheng Feng-yung be- 
came China’s first internationally famous 
woman athlete with a world record high 
jump of 5 ft. 954 in. Now, in less than 
a year, another Chinese girl, 17-year-old 


Wu Fu-shan, has raised her best per- 

formance from 5 ft. 3 in. to 5 ft. 67% in. 
‘Similar progress has been made by 

shot-putters, sprinters and hurdlers. 

‘The advances are the result of a vast 
Government-sponsored programme. Meet- 
ings are organized in schools, colleges, 
factories, community centres; indeed some 
competitions are being held while most 
athletes in the West are in hibernation.’ 


* 


‘Production is lagging badly, and un- 
employment is growing. Official corrup- 
tion seems as rampant as ever; influence 
peddling by officials on behalf of their 
tich friends is hardly concealed. In the 
national Assembly, high-living Deputies 
stalled off wage increases for civil servants, 
but did not hesitate to vote themselves a 
handsome pay boost (to $700 monthly) 
..- Thus Time magazine on South 
Korea. 

South Korea’s condition is desperate. 
Strikes and street riots are rife through- 
out the country. The nation’s 60,000 
school teachers demonstrated in the major 
cities for higher salaries and payment of 
arrears. Hundreds of housewives storm- 
ed the Taegu city hall demanding rice. 
Students rioted in the same city, on the 
anniversary of the first fighting in the 
1960 Spring Revolution. 30,000 railway- 
men struck for 100° wages increase. 
Pusan and Inchon harbours were para- 
lyzed for three days when 3,500 stevedores 
stopped work. 3,000 Korean employees 
of the US forces fought mounted police- 
men at Seoul in an attempt to storm the 
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American Embassy. Banners demanded 
higher pay, human treatment, and an end 
to the US high-handed interference in 
national affairs. The Government pre- 
pares openly and feverishly for Civil War. 
The students are taking counter-measures. 

Hankuk Ilbo (Seoul), South Korea’s 
oldest and most respected daily, reported, 
and commented, on Jan. 28: 


In Kyungsang Namdo Province 140,000 
farm households are without any foodstuffs. 
Seventy per cent of the inhabitants of Cholla 
Namdo Province exist on roots, wood and 
grass. Other rural areas are suffering the 
same plight. In the long run the entire 
country might go hungry. Even in a year 
of zw na on Poa 5 6 do no better. th 
are as helpless today as they were under feudal 
landlords. This year things are made worse 


by the drought. Moreover, the staggerin 
debt of the tarming population—of a coral 


debit of 130,000 million Hwan 87,000 mil- 
lion is owed, at extortionate interest, to usurers 
—forces the cultivators to dump their 

in the market to pay off debts. To sell all 
they harvest at once without providing for 
their needs is the order of the day. 


What is life like in South Korea? 
Read ‘Search for Jin-Song’ by Frederick 
Joss in this issue. 


* 


Here’s another story: 


A few weeks ago, a group of young 
South Korean opposition legislators de- 
cided that something had to be done. 
They formed the ‘Fresh Tide’ society 
and started a crusade to save the nation 
from corruption, indolence and waste. 

Their Premier, Dr John Chang, obli- 
gingly ordered all officials-who maintain 
concubines to be dismissed. 

‘How can we entrust people with 
national affairs when they are not 
husbands and fathers at home?’ he asked. 


Liu Pengju 








ON MANY HORIZONS 





(news and views) 





Cheongsam in London 


The Chinese woman’s slit-skirted cheongsam is 
becoming popular with women here, thanks to 
Miss Katherine Sung, a Chinese dress designer 
from Hong Kong. 

Miss Sung, who opened a shop in London’s 
fashionable Knights bridge district last April, 
was afraid English women might consider the 
slinky cheongsam with its side slits too reveal- 
ing. Instead, she found some customers wanted 
their slits cut higher than she considered proper. 

‘I think they got their ideas from the film, 
“‘Suzie Wong,’’ in which most of the girls are 
prostitutes,’ Miss Sung said. 

Her customers here—they include English 
film actress Ann Todd—choose cheongsams 
mainly for party and cocktail wear or for day- 
time wear in summer. 

Prices range from /5 for a simple cotton 
cheongsam to {100 for one fur-lined to keep 
out the English cold. 

China Mail (HK) Special, 
London, Feb. 12 


Margot Fonteyn to Visit USSR 
The Royal Ballet headed by Dame Margot 


Fonteyn will visit Russia for the first time this 
year under the new Anglo-Soviet cultural agree- 
ment. 

The agreement also provides for the Ballet 
Company of the Leningrad Opera and Ballet 
Theatre, also known as the Merzinsky Ballet, 
to appear for the first time in Britain at the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 


Reuter, London, Jan. 10 


Cambodia-China Shipping Line 


The Cambodian Chief of State, Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, has announced that his country has 
agreed to operate jointly a commercial shipping 
line with China, it was reported today. 

China will provide assistance in the training 
of Cambodian sailors and in shipbuilding, he 
said. 


The Sino—Khmero Shipping Company will 





run freighters between the Cambodian port of 
Stheasivillo--n the Gulf of Siam—and ports 
of China. 

UPI, Saigon, Jan. 13 


Over 200,000 Homeless in Indonesian 
Floods 


The Djakarta Military Command reported Mon- 
day a staggering number of 211,600 persons 
have been driven from their homes east of 
Djakarta by raging floods. 

Some 60,000 homes—the flimsy bamboo mat- 
ted structures called ponodoks in which the 
majority of Indonesia’s 90 million people live 
—were engulfed by the swirling flood waters. 

The floods resulted when rain-swollen rivers 
broke through their dykes, inundating thousands 
of acres of rich riceland. They were the worst 
in recent history. 

The floods devastated the Bekasi and Kra- 
wang areas. 


AP, Djakarta, Jan. 23 


Expansion of Burma’s Trade 


Burma has completed arrangements to im 
vast quantities of goods from China to reduce 
its dependence on Japan. 

A trade mission which visited Peking last 
October bought 9,000,000 yards of poplin, and 
placed orders for 20,000,000 yards of dyed and 
printed textiles, and 12,000 tons of steel. 

Its report to the Government revealed that 
China in turn had agreed to buy more rice from 
Burma and increase its imports of other Burmese 
products. 

China also offered to set up in Burma paper 
and cardboard mills, spinning mills, a fertiliser 
plant, factories to produce sugar, pens and pen- 
cils, glass and plywood. 

AP, Rangoon, Jan. 15 


Ancient Manuscripts Discovered 


China said today that manuscripts of seven e 
says from the ancient ‘Book of Rites’ had been 
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discovered in a cave in Kansu province. 

The manuscripts, inscribed on bamboo and 
wood strips each nearly a yard long, date back 
to the Han Dynasty (206 sc to 220 aD), ac- 
cording to the New China News Agency. They 
were said to be in good condition and still 
legible. 

‘The contents are of greater significance and 
in a better state of preservation than any such 
bamboo and wood strips previously discovered 
in China,’ the agency said. 

UPI, Tokyo, Jan. 18 


Archaeological Finds in China 


Polished stone tools and black and red pottery 
with dramatic designs dating back to 3,000 
years have been unearthed in the outskirts of 
Shanghai, Radio Peking reported today. 

Fossils of animal skeletons and rough gravel 

tools estimated to belong to the Paleolithic Age 
have been found in Liang-yang county, Kwang- 
tung. 
The radio revealed also that the fortress and 
practice grounds of Cheng A a fa- 
mous patriot of the Ming Dynasty in the 17th 
century who fought against the Manchu invasion, 
have been located on a beach in Chingkiang 
county, Fukien. 


AFP, Paris, Feb. 1 


North Korean and Burmese Cooperation 


North Korea and Burma today signed a joint 
communique pledging vigorous efforts to develop 
economic and friendly cooperative relations, the 
New China News Agency reported. 

It said that as a result of the talks in Pyong- 
yang, North Korea would supply Burma with 
machines, foodstuffs, light industrial products 
and other goods in exchange for Burmese farm 
produce, rubber and other raw materials. 

A North Korean trade and friendship delega- 
gation would visit Burma this year, the com- 
munique said. 


Reuter, London, Jan. 26 


Friendly Ties With All Countries 


The Chinese Vice-Premier and Foreign Minister, 
Mr Chen Yi, today reaffirmed China’s policy 
that all problems outstanding between countries 
could be resolved through negotiations, Radio 
Peking reported. 

He was speaking at a reception given by the 
Indian Ambassador, Mr Parthasarathi, on the 
occasion of India’s national day. 
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He said, ‘China is willing to set up relations 
with all countries in accordance with the five 
principles of peaceful co-existence, particularly 
with her pee ren ak countries.’ 

AFP, Paris, Jan. 26 


Mainichi Says Japan Elections 
‘Most Crooked’ 


The National Elections held here in November 
last were the most crooked in Japan’s history, 
according to an editorial today in the Mainichi 
newspapers. 

The editorial said prosecutors revealed that 
there were 35,000 violations of the National 
Election Law, and that 88 per cent of them 
involved vote buying. 

It charged that national representatives showed 
little concern about how they had been elected, 
once they got into office. 


U. S. Bases In Britain 


Parliament yesterday received a petition signed 
by 40,000 people opposed to American military 
bases in Britain. 

The petition said the U. S. bases in Britain 
and Britain’s possession of nuclear weapons ‘place 
our country in danger of nuclear annihilation.’ 

Members of the Labour Party Opposition 
cheered when the document was presented in 
the House of Commons. 


UPI, London, Feb. 2 


British Trade With China 


Trade between Britain and China last year 
reached a record level of {£57,000,000, the 
British Council for the Promotion of Interna- 
tional Trade reported today. 

In 1952, trade between the two countries 
totalled only £7,500,000. In 1957, it was 
£27,000,000. 

The Council’s China trade and economic 
newsletter said today that China bought nearly 
£8,000,000 worth of copper wire rod from 
Britain last year, as well as nearly {6,000,000 
worth of iron and steel, and more than £3,570,- 
ooo worth of electric and other machinery. 

British imports of Chinese bristles set a record 
in 1960 at over £5,000,000. 

The newsletter said 1961 offered British ex- 
porters many opportunities for ‘further business 
in tractors and agricultural tools, fertilisers and 
insecticides, as well as in bulk cargoes of flour, 








and various other agricultural products 
recently bought by China in Commonwealth 
and other free markets. 

Since 1956 when Britain first allowed tractors 
to be exported to China, the Chinese had spent 
£2,500,000 on British tractors. 

The newsletter said China needed several mil- 
lion tractors to fulfil her agricultural programme. 
She had at present only about 100,000 tractors. 
Annual spleen of Chinese-made tractors was 
20,000. 

China also needed tens of millions of tons of 
fertiliser a year. In 1959, she manufactured 
only about 1,300,000 tons. 


Reuter, London, Feb. 8 


Threats to Japanese M.P.s 


The Speakers of the Lower and Upper Houses 
asked the Government to take thorough mea- 
sures to protect Members of Parliament against 
ultranationalist terrorism. 

The Metropolitan Police Board has placed 

ards on 70 more politicians — — be- 
ieved to be ible ts of rightist plots. 
This brought oe fie. 0 of those protected 
to about 120. 

The series of ultranationalist attacks in the 
last six months has claimed two lives. Many 
MPs are getting threatening phone calls and 


letters. 
UPI, Tokyo, Feb. 11 


Tengku Demands Withdrawal of 
Belgians 


Malayan Prime Minister Tengku Abdul Rahman 
Saturday dispatched a surprise note to the Belgian 
government through its legation here demanding 
the immediate eiadeiondl of all Belgian troops 
and personnel in the Congo. 

“Belgium’s continued violation of the provi- 
sions of the UN resolution obstructs the United 
Nations in her task of maintaining law and 
order in the Congo,’ the note said. 

Earlier the Premier issued a statement on the 
Congo in which he said the situation had been 
allowed to deteriorate to such an extent that 
“unless prontecttg: J nations take some positive 
steps to prevent further developments it will 
soon reach bursting point.’ 


AP, Kuala Lumpur, Feb. 18 





Big Demonstrations Against Nuclear 
Weapons in UK 


Thousands of demonstrators, led by 88-year-old 
Lord Bertrand Russell, streamed heough Lon- 
don and Glasgow yesterday protesting against 
the basing of American nuclear guided missile 
submarines in Britain. 

The ‘Committee of 100,’ which organized the 
London demonstration by an estimated 4,000 in 
Trafalgar Square and surrounded the Defence 
Ministry with 3,000 pickets squatting on foot- 
paths, also sent protests to the United States, 
Soviet and French Embassies demanding an 
immediate halt in nuclear armament. 

Kilted pipers led an estimated 5,000 dem- 
onstrators + ae Glasgow streets in protest 
against basing Polaris submarines at Scotland's 
Holy Loch. 

Frail, white-haired Lord Russell headed the 
— beneath a huge black banner em- 

lazoned in white with the slogan—‘Committee 
of 100, Action for Life, Defence Ministry, Feb. 
18, 1961.’ 

Lord Russell hitched up the baggy trousers 

of his rumpled green suit and was one of the 
first to squat before the Ministry’s main en 
trance. 
“We demand the immediate scrapping of the 
agreement to base Polaris-carrying submarines in 
Britain,’ the declaration nailed to the Ministry 
door said. ‘We demand the complete rejection 
by our country of nuclear weapons and all 
policies and alliances that depend on them.’ 


UPI, London, Feb. 19 


Prince Souvanna Returns to Laos 


Laotian Premier Prince Souvanna Phouma who 
exiled himself to Cambodia during the ‘Battle 
for Vientiane’ returned to Laos yesterday. To 
— he lashed out again at the United States for 

indering Laos’ policy of peace and neutrality, 
Hanoi Radio reported at sven its pecal 
respondent in Laos. 

The Premier made the above statement during 
his visits to the leftist-held Lat Huong township 
and Xieng Khouang city today. 

He charged that the United States is inter 
vening in Laos’ internal affairs and is using 
money and arms to turn the army of Laos 
into an instrument for war provocation and 
into an instrument for war provocation. 


AFP, Paris, Feb. 23 
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What is Acupuncture? 


Dana Stovitkova 


HE word ‘acupuncture’ comes from 

the Latin words acus-needle and 

geaget See It signifies the old 
method of Chinese needle treatment. The 
Chinese term chen-chiu is broader because 
it embodies two meanings. Chen means 
needle and chiu means moxibustion, i.c., 
the burning of moxa (artemisia vulgaris ). 
Chen-chiu signifies a special type of thera- 
py by acupuncture or moxibustion. In 
both cases it means to stimulate the nerves 
at fixed places of the body (so-called sen- 
sitive spots) and by this means to stimulate 
or tone down the central nervous system. 
Stimulation can be attained either by in- 
serting a needle to a certain depth between 
the joints, or muscle tissue, by a certain 
method or by burning a specific amount 
of moxa. 


Origin and History of Acupuncture and 
Moxibustion 


There are only guesses as to the date 
of origin of acupuncture and moxibustion. 
The Chinese date its origin from the neo- 
lithic period. The first records are from 
the Han dynasty (207 B.c.—220 a.D.). 
The main development was during the 
T’ang dynasty (618-907) and the Sung 
dynasty (960-1273). The first bronze 
figure with marked spots was cast in the 
Sung dynasty; the first illustrated docu- 
ment on acupuncture is from the same 
period. During the last dynasty, the 


Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1911), acupunc- 
ture and moxibustion lost their continuity 
and were almost forgotten. The rational 
basis of this method was buried under a 
layer of superstitious instructions such as 
special rules for men and women, special 
applications during the day and at night, 
etc. Therefore, with the introduction of 

















The route of the large intestine 
(from the Sung period) 
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western medicine in China, it was con- 
demned as a completely false and super- 
stitious therapy. 

Credit must be given to Dr Ch’eng 
Tan-an and Dr Tseng T’ien-chih for 
their new attitude towards acupuncture 
and moxibustion after the foundation of 
the Republic in 1912. Further develop- 
ment took place after the birth of the 
Chinese People’s Republic in 1949. To- 
day the Chinese are trying to get rid of 
some of the prejudices and superstitions 
about acupuncture and moxibustion and 
to find its effective technique. In Peking 
a Research Institute for Acupuncture and 
Moxibustion was~-opened. Students .of 
European medicine are introduced to these 
therapeutic methods during their uni- 
versity studies. European-type hospitals 
include acupuncture and moxibustion in 
their physical therapy a a E 

Acupuncture and moxibustion have not 
only been limited to China. While it 
was moxibustion that spread in East Asia, 
in Europe it was only acupuncture. 
Europe first heard about acupuncture 
from the book by a Dutch doctor of 
the East India Company, Wilhelm den 
Rhyne, Amoenitatum Exoticarum, in 
1712. The first European doctor to use 
acupuncture in practice was Louis Berlioz. 
In France acupuncture became very fash- 
ionable and it was applied as a miraculous 
type of medicine for all ailments. After 
a period of great upsurge people began 
to lose confidence in it because of the 
lack of experience and later on it was 
completely forgotten. Soulie de Murand, 
the French Consul in China, revived it 
again. Thanks to his knowledge of 
Chinese he acquainted France with the 
technique of acupuncture in 1929. In 
France today there are two societies for 
acupuncture and a special bulletin is 
devoted to it. Treatment is given in 
some hospitals and clinics. 

In recent times acupuncture attracted 
the attention of Soviet doctors. In 1956 
the USSR sent several doctors to China 


to study and in 1959 in Moscow they 
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published the translation of the handbook 
New Acupuncture by Dr Chu Lien. 


A’ yet acupuncture is a completely em- 
pirical field of medicine based on 
the centuries-old tradition and its effective 
methods have not yet been thoroughly 
investigated scientifically. The insertion 
can evoke either a direct reaction—by 
direct contact between the stimulator and 
the stimulated tissue—or an indirect re- 
action which appears at another spot, 
even far away from the stimulated spot. 
It is this second eventuality which is 
most important. Most likely, it is with 
the help of the nerve ends, situated near 
the sensitive spots that the stimulation 
reaches the central nervous system and 
from there by reflex it affects the various 
organs or tissues. 


Nerve Routes and Sensitive Spots 


The terms we encounter most often in 
acupuncture are nerve routes (ching-mai) 
and sensitive spots (ching-hsueh or tz’s 
chi-tien). The nerve routes link the sen- 
sitive spots. There are now fourteen of 
them and their names derive from vari- 
ous parts of the body: the routes of the 
lungs, heart, pericardium, spleen, liver, 
kidneys, small intestine, large intestine, 
san chiao (respiratory, digestive, and 
secretory organs), stomach, gall bladder, 
urinary bladder, the route that runs down 
the centre of the head and back, the so 
called tu-mai, and the route through the 
chest, the so-called jen-mai. In addition 
there are special effective spots, not on 
these routes. 

In old China they were of the opinion 
that there are two antagonistic forces in 
the human body: yin and yang, parallel 
to those in philosophy. Yim suggests 
calm, dampness, and materiality; yang 
suggests motion, dryness, and spirituality. 
These two forces attract each other. In 
old China they believed that if a person 
is healthy these two forces are in balance. 
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If the balance is disturbed, i.¢., one of 
the forces epee the other, the per- 
son becomes ill. An excess of yin creates 
illness of the yang type, and vice versa. 
The nerve routes are divided in a similar 
way. The spots on the outer sides of 
the limbs are related to yang; the spots 
on the inner sides of the limbs are re- 
lated to yin. 

The routes are related to organs. Yang- 

organs are those that derive ener 
ps ae cies: world, for example, & 
stomach, small intestine, large intestine, 
gall bladder, and others. 

Yin-type organs are responsible for con- 
reying enerey- They are the heart, lungs, 
liver, kidneys, spleen and the pericardium. 

The routes of the large intestine, small 
intestine, stomach and other routes are 
related to the yang element; the routes 
of the lungs, heart, liver, etc., are related 
to the yin element. 

According to the opinions of old Chi- 
nese doctors, ch’i, which we could trans- 
late as the life force, flows through these 
routes. Ch’i is what differentiates a live 
person from a dead one. If the circula- 
tion of ch’i is broken at any point, illness 
ensues; the sick organ suffers from either 
too much ch’? or too little. The objec- 
tive treatment is Asie-shih (the release of 
excess ch’i), or pu-hsu (augmenting ch’: 
where lacking). 

Today Chinese doctors are of the 
opinion that illnesses marked by violent 
reactions of the patients are illnesses of 
the yang type and call for toning down; 
illnesses of the yin type call for stimula- 
tion. 

In acute cases, where it is presumed 
that the nervous system is stimulated, it 
is necessary to lessen the stimulation, and 
on the contrary, in chronic cases of weak- 
ened nerve functioning, it is necessary to 
produce stimulation. The first case is 


one of strong stimulation—chung tz’ u-chi 
which replaced the old Asie-shih method. 
The second case of mild stimulation, 
ch’ing tz’ u-chi, is practically the old pu- 
hsu method. 
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As clinical practice has shown, we have 
to say that these principles are not absolute 
and that it is necessary to continue more 











1 shang-yang 
2 er-chien 

3. san-chien 

4 ho-ku 

5 yang-hsi 

6 pientl 

7 wen-liu 

8 hsia-lien 

9 shang-lien 
10 shou-san-li 
11 ch’ti-ch’ih 
12 chou-liao 
13) wuli 

14 pei-nao 

15 chien-yung 
16 chii-ku 

17 tien-ting 
18 fut’u 

19 ho-liao 

20 ying-hsiang 


The route of the large intestine 


or less individually until further research 
brings detailed explanations of the scien- 
tific assumptions about the use of these 
methods. 

The strength of stimulation depends 
on the thickness of the needle, the angle 
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and speed of rotation. For strong stimu- 
lation strong needles are used at an angle 
of 180°—360°. The needle is inserted 
quickly and turned rapidly. 

Strong stimulation is used — for 
strong people, men, young people or 
against acute illnesses. 

For mild stimulation thin needles are 
used, the rotation angle is 90°, the needle 
is inserted into the muscle and turned 
slowly. They are used for weaker per- 
sons, women, older people and those with 
chronic diseases having acupuncture for 
the first time. 


More About the Sensitive Spots 


[’ we — the number of spots 
given in the Han dynasty (160) and 
the number today (365) we see that it 
has doubled. The number of sensitive 
spots along the twelve routes on each 
side of the body (there is the same num- 
ber on the left and right sides) is 312. 
The number of sensitive spots along the 
back and chest routes is 53, altogether 
a ae It is possible that, with the 

er development of acupuncture, some 
of the spots will no longer be used since 
they are not very effective and the 
sibility that new ones will be discovered 
is not excluded. The names of the sen- 
sitive spots were taken from astronomy, 
geography, zoology, botany, architecture, 
anatomy, physiology, etc. 

The sensitive spots are divided into 
three groups. 

1. A-shih-hsuch. These spots have 
no names and are not fixed. They are 
determined individually. They are called 
the inconsistent spots. At first the Chinese 
thought they were the troubled places, 
but later they found out that the spots 
could be far from the troubled areas. If 
we press them firmly with our finger, 
the pain in the troubled organ recedes. 
These spots are not included in the clas- 
sical 365 spots. 

2. Ching-wai ch’i hsueh. This name 
indicates that they lie off the fixed routes 
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and they are not included in the 365 
spots. Their position is definitely fixed, 
Because they are very effective they are 
called ch’i y Roar pet Reverse: spots. 


3. The 365 classical spots. They lie 
along the 14 routes. It is necessary to 
say that the sensitive spots do not have 
absolute healing powers. It depends on 
the individual organism of every per 
The determination of the basic heali 
powers of individual spots is the reall 
of experience over thousands of years, 
Because this experience is often incom- 
plete, it sometimes happens that the same 
sensitive spots do not always have the 
same effect for the same illness. There 
are no spots that have special never-failing 
results. During therapy several spots are 
usually used at the same time—one main 
one and the others which are called 
secondary. These combinations resemble 
the preparation of medicines in pharma- 


ceutics. 


In old China they once formulated 
these rules for the combination of sen- 
sitive spots: if the illness is in the upper 
half of the body, insert the needle in the 
lower half of the body, if it is an illness 
of the right side, insert on the left side; 
if the illness is in the middle, insert the 
needle in the upper and lower of 
the body. © a 

Today the following rules, essentially, 
prevail: combine spots near the source of 
illness with spots far away, which in- 
cludes a valuable indirect reaction in ad- 
dition to the direct reaction. For example, 
for headaches, combine the #’ai-yang spot 
in the head with the ho-kw spot in the 
hand. For normal illness combine one 
main spot and several secondary ones. 
Of course, sometimes, one spot is suffi- 
cient, but a suitable combination of spots 
creates an even stronger effect. Beginners 
often think that the more secondary spots 
they use the stronger the effect will be. 
That is a gross mistake, because the ex 
cessive use of spots can lead to the colli- 
sion of reflexes and thus to the lessening 
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of the effect. Moreover, the patient will 
be considerably worn out. 

In the case of a more complicated ill- 
ness, for example, an extensive inflam- 
mation of the joints when the patient’s 
whole body is in pain, even 20 needles 
would not be enough. In such a case 
the doctor chooses one or two of the most 
affected joints and then gradually gets 
to the others. Excessive needle piercing 
would bring the patient to an even worse 
condition; a weaker person might even 
suffer shock. 

During chronic illnesses, when the 
treatment has to be given daily or every 
other day for a period of two or three 
months (even when the thinnest needles 
are used), it is understandable that the 
nerve or muscle tissue, which isn’t capable 
of renovating itself so fast, becomes some- 
what damaged. Therefore it is necessary 
to change the sensitive spots during the 
treatment. For every illness of this type 
there are a number of set main spots, 
which are connected with several secon- 
dary spots. They are used successively so 
that the insertion is repeated in the same 
spot once a week or once a fortnight, ac- 
cording to the time schedule of the in- 
sertions. 


Determining and Measuring the Sensitive 
Spots 


I" old China they were of the opinion 
that sensitive spots are the size of a 
hole into which a ms or a finger would 
fit. Because the needles were inserted 
through the — clothes, the given 


spots were often different in old classi- 


cal acupuncture textbooks. Today, even 

h the sensitive spots are anatomically 
and safely fixed, the locations are not 
absolute. While inserting the needle the 
doctor must feel the estimated place of 


insertion and press it with his fingers. 
If the rinse feels a dull pain the doctor 
ison the right path. This feeling occurs 
in all sensitive spots except in those in 
the area of the stomach. People with a 


15 
paralysed nervous system also do not 
react. 

How are distance determined on the 
body? Although every spot is deter- 
mined anatomically, modern acupucture 
text books give the old Chinese measure- 


Holding the needle 


Inserting a long needle 
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ments ch’ih, ts’un and fen. These mea- 
surements are not stable; every person has 
his own measurements. This means that 
a big person has a larger ¢s’un than a 
alk person. (1 ch’ih=10 ts’un, 1 ts’un 
= 10 fen.) 

This method of measuring is called 
ku-tu-fa or tung shen-ts'un. There is 
one scale for limbs, another for the head 
and others for the chest. For the limbs 
one ¢s’un is the distance between the lines 
of the first and second joints of the middle 
finger when it is bent. 

On the head the distance between the 
front and back hair line is 1 ch’ih and 
2 ts’un, that is 12° ts’un. Where the hair 
lines are not apparent we compute the 
distance between the middle of the root 
of the nose to the first vertebra of the 
spine as 18 ¢s’un. 

Crosswise 1 ¢s’un is the distance from 
one corner of the eye to the other. 


About the Needles 


A long time ago smooth flint needles 


were used, later they were substituted by 
metal ones, later on by silver, gold and 
finally steel and stainless steel. 
Nowadays three types of needles are 
used in practice: hao-chen, san ling-chen, 
and p’i-fu-chen. The triangular needle 
san ling-chen is used in some cases to 


release blood. 


The skin needle f igshee is some- 
times called the children’s needle; it is 
a small mallet with 6 or 7 small needles 
on an area of one square cm. It is mainly 
used on children for light tapping in the 
area of the sensitive spots. 


Otherwise hao-chen needles are used 
for insertion. They consist of three parts: 
a handle around which fine wire wound 
thickly so that it can be turned more 
easily, a neck, and the needle itself with 
its point. The needles are of different 
lengths and thicknesses, according to the 
desired insertion, depth and intensity of 
stimulation. 
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Common types of needles: 1. skin or percus 
needle, 2. triangular needle for releasing 
blood, 3-5. hao-chen needles 





While inserting the needle it may have 
a go degree angle at the place of insertion 
(right insertion—used for most sensitive 
spots), 12-15 degree (reclining insertion 
—used for some sensitive spots on the 
head and chest, seldom used, the needle 
only penetrates the skin but doesn’t reach 
the muscle), 45 degree (bevel angle in- 
sertion, used for all sensitive spots lower 
than the seventh chest vertebra). 


The Process of Insertion 


BBs patient must be put in the correct 
position. An incorrect position could 
lead to the wrong localization of spots 
and sometimes break the needle. Next 
it is necessary to sterilize the needle and 
the skin. The doctor finds the sensitive 
spot, uses his nail to indicate the area in 
which he can insert the needle and 

the point of the needle to the skin and 
inserts it about 1 mm. The needle goes 
deeper by turning and at the same time 
by coe moved toward the proper depth. 
When the needle reaches the proper depth 
for a particular sensitive spot it usually 
begins to tingle. 

There are several methods of inser 
tion: the simple, rotated, piston, com- 
bined, prolonged, interrupted, vibrated, 
and dispersed insertions. The most com 
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mon insertion is the rotated insertion 
(hsuan-jan-shu ) in which case the needle 
js turned with the thumb and index finger 
of the right hand, and pressed down at 
the same time. The speed and angle of 
rotation depend on the intensity of the 
desired stimulation. The piston insertion 
(ch’ueh-cho-shu ): after the needle reaches 
the proper depth it is pulled up and 
pushed down successively. The prolonged 
insertion (chih-chen-shu): after insertion 
to the proper depth the needle is left in 
for about 5 to ro minutes. There are 
cases when the needle remains in the body 
even up to two hours. 
During acupuncture it is — neces- 
to ex accom ing difficulties, 
oa the “a sede: a . possibility 
of shock, especially with people who have 
a weak nervous system and who have 
received too strong a stimulation. 


The Forbidden Insertions 


Old Chinese medicine had a whole 
group of sensitive spots where the inser- 
tion of needles or the use of moxibustion 
were forbidden. Modern textbook have 
different opinions as to the effect of these 
spots. Generally the following rule is 
valid: a needle can be inserted wherever 
there are no arteries, veins and important 
organs. With pregnant women care must 
be taken not to insert a needle into very 
effective sensitive spots, which could lead 


to miscarriage. 


How Long Does Treatment Take? 


or illnesses beginning with acute pain, 

such as headaches, iliadhies fam I 
to 5 insertions are sufficient. For chronic 
ailments such as persistent rheumatism of 
the joints, repeated headaches over many 
years, etc., long-term cycles of treatment 
are necessary. One treatment lasts twelve 
days. During that time there may be 
daily insertions for the first six days, and 
insertions every other day during the next 
six days. After this treatment aia patient 
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must be left alone for one week, after 
which the next cycle can be started, usual- 
p Savy other day. In acute cases where 

ere is a change after the first six days 
there is no need to continue. With chronic 
illnesses, if there is no change for the 
better after two treatments it is proof that 
acupuncture will not help and there is 
no sense in continuing. If there is a 
visible change for the better the treatment 
can be repeated. It can go on for 2 to 
3 months. 


If the patient feels tingling after in- 
sertions there is hope of curing the illness, 
if there is only a dull pain or no reaction, 
whichever insertion method is used, the 
illness will be difficult to cure or it cannot 
be cured by acupuncture. 


Which Illnesses Can Acupuncture Cure? 


Even though Chinese doctors today are 
aware of the great results of acupuncture 
they look at it soberly and definitely do 
not regard it as a miracle medicine that 
can cure all illnesses. 

For some illnesses acupuncture is ap- 
a oe for others it is not and does not 

elp at all; in other cases it just lessens 
some of the symptoms. 

Li Ch’ien-hsia in his book Practical 
Therapy with Acupuncture selected 96 
illnesses for which the effects are most 
evident. As a matter of interest, here are 
a few of them: various types of paralysis 
and neuralgia, epilepsy, megrim, toothache, 
inflamed tonsils, asthma, enlargement of 
the stomach, excessive acidity of the stom- 
ach, stomach and intestinal catarrh, in- 
testinal cramps, indigestion, diarrhoea, 
constipation, haemorrhoids, high blood 
pressure, inflammation of the bladder, 
inflammation of the urinary tract, gonor- 
rhoea, bronchitis, rheumatic inflammation 
of the joints, endometritis, menstrual dif- 
ficulties, influenza, mumps, inflammation 
of the tear duct, conjunctivitis, glaucoma, 
deafness, humming of the ears, rashes, 


excessive perspiration, etc. 
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About Moxibustion 


Wm this we have roughly gone 
through the first part of chen-chiu, 
or chen-shu, that is acupuncture in the 
narrow sense of the word. We still have 
to speak in brief about the second part, 
chiu-shu, that is moxibustion. 

In both cases we use the same sensitive 
spots. While in China acupuncture now 
predominates, moxibustion is widely used 
in Korea and Japan. In Europe only 
acupuncture is known. 

Very briefly, we can say that it is more 
appropriate to use moxibustion for chronic 


























illnesses, where needles are not effective 
or for intensifying the effects of acupunc- 
ture. 
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Moxa, or artemisia vulgaris, is ai in 
Chinese. Most likely the word ‘moxa’ 
comes from the Japanese mogusa (burnt 
plant). 

Only the moxa leaves are used. After 
being picked they are kept in a dry place 
for three years. After they are dried, they 
are ground and sifted so that we get a 
fine powder known as at-jung. There 
are four types of moxibustion: direct, in- 
direct, post acupuncture and combined. 
In China, in the past, and in Korea and 
Japan today, direct moxibustion is used. 
The moxa stick—that is the moxa powder 
wrapped in fine paper in the form of a 
cigarette, is put on the skin and lit. Often 
the skin was burnt, blisters or even an 
inflammation with pus appeared. For 
example, in Korea today you can still see 
people with ugly scars which are the 
result of the method of therapy. To the 
extent that Chinese doctors use moxibus- 
tion (mainly for chronic illnesses and for 
old people where acupuncture isn’t effec- 
tive, or to increase the effect of acupunc- 
ture), they use the indirect method. Th 
place an insulator between the moxa stich 


and the skin; a piece of garlic or ginger 


is best of all. This method doesn’t leave 
any traces and the patient feels only a 
pleasant warmth. 

The unit used for moxibustion is 
chuang. There are different interpreta- 
tions of the word. Some interpret it as 
a unit which is to strengthen the human 
body; others say it is a unit which is 
necessary for a strong grown-up person. 
For old people, children and those who 
are not too ill it can be smaller. Practi- 
cally it is the amount of moxa powder 
that will fit into a bean. 

So much for the therapeutic method 
called acupuncture. There are still many 
unclear questions, but it is to be hoped 
that combined with western medicine it 
will be placed on a new scientific basis 
and in that way contribute to the enrich 
ment of medicine generally. 











Search for Jin-Song 


Frederick Joss 


HAVE found Jin-Song. She expects 
| her baby in April. We will marry 

to-morrow. There is a slight chance 
that she will come with me to Hong 
Kong. But it is more than likely that 
I will have to leave her behind, and I 
cannot explain to her why I cannot stay 
even one day longer. It would be diffi- 
cult even if my Korean or her English 
were perfect. 

My ship reached Port Pusan this morn- 
ing at four. I walked down the gang 
plank at eleven. 

The arrival of a three-thousand-tonner 
is still a rare sensation at this colossal and 
absolutely empty port. From one arrival 
to the next the immigration officers and 
the customs police forget their drill—if 
they ever knew it. 

Jin Song was not at the quayside. It 
was too much to hope. 

I went straight to Captain A.’s office. 
The old seadog greeted me as brotherly 
as ever, but there was sadness in his voice: 
‘It’s hopeless, old boy: It is impossible 
to find your lady. I sent out my best 
men—Koreans who know Pusan City like 
their own pocket. We even asked the 
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police. They combed the district indi- 
cated in the address you sent me. But 
you know what the address system is in 
this country.’ 

‘And the newspaper, Kukje Shin Bo?’ 
I asked. Kukje Shin Bo (International 
Daily News) was the only local daily left 
unburnt by the revolutionary students last 
year. I am its roving correspondent. I 
had written to Jin Song to call on the 
Editor to receive payment for my articles 
from Japan. 

‘Hopeless,’ shrugged the Captain. ‘I’m 
in permanent touch with the Editor. Three 
month’s ago your good lady’s brother col- 
lected a remittance. He signed for it, 
and left an address. The paper’s best 
reporters have been out to locate it. A 
blank. I can’t think of anything more 
anyone can do to find her.’ 

‘It’s noon now. Saturday. The boat 
sails to-morrow night at ten. That gives 
me thirty-four hours.’ 

‘Surely you can stay longer.’ 

*‘That’s just it. I can’t. I haven’t 
got a Korean visa. So I came without 
a visa, landed as a through-passenger, 
and left my passport with the harbour 
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lice. All perfectly legal. But I must 
os Korea when my boat does.’ 

A few minutes later I embraced my 
‘younger brother,’ Yee Byung Ju, Editor- 
in-chief of Pusan’s daily newspaper, The 
Kukje Shin Bo, which appears twice daily, 
and sells a few copies as far as Seoul. It 
is a sort of Korean Manchester Guardian 
(or it wouldn’t print my stuff). 

After expressing his happiness at see- 
ing me again, Yee produced the receipt 
signed by Jin Song’s brother. The ad- 
dress read: ‘295 Dongde-Sindong.’ 

‘This address is incomplete,’ I shouted. 
‘It should read 3-295.” 

‘Ah,’ beamed Yee. ‘I'll send out a 
reporter in a jeep immediately.’ 

‘May I go with your reporter?’ I asked. 
‘May Herb come with me?’ Herb is 
a young Canadian lawyer who travelled 
with me from Tokyo. 

Yee Byung Ju bowed, to indicate his 
polite agreement. 

Half a dozen of sharp-featured urchins 
clad in rags crowded around the news- 
paper’s jeep, stretching out thin arms to 
receive alms. 

We climbed in. Herb sat in front, 
next to the driver. The reporter invited 
me to sit at his right. 


W: rattled through the main street of 
this town of at least one million and 
a half souls, carefully avoiding gaping 
holes and ditches in the frozen surface. 
The other mechanically driven vehicles 
were screeching and ancient tramcars of 
American type, Army trucks, jeep-type 
taxis and private jeeps. Nothing more 
delicate than a jeep can negotiate the 
average street or road in the Republic of 
Korea. The odd stretch of road in or 
near the capital can be used by a sturdy 
limousine in low gear, but on many a 
suburban street a tracked vehicle is the 
ideal conveyance. I noticed that bullock- 
carts had diminished in number since 
my last visit to Pusan. Or rather, the 
bullocks had. The carts were still there, 
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dragged by the tremendous effort of 
panting men and women. Where had 
the bullocks gone? Probably into ‘bul- 
gogi,’ a prized Korean dish. Or into 
T-bone steaks, under the Off-Shore Pro- 
curement Programme. 

There are some well-designed modern 
buildings in Korea’s cities—such as the 
beautiful Central Post Office in Pusan— 
but they make the general ranger 
misery of the = even more pai 
Pusan City is little more than a huge 
rash of shacks, huts, shelters, shanties. 
There is little sanitation and hardly any 
street lamps. There are no manhole 
covers. If there were any, ‘slickiboys’ 
would abstract them in no time and sell 
them for scrap. 

We had lef the poverty-stricken and 
filthy inner city and were climbing the 
tree-less escarpments behind. A brilliant 
January sun lit up mercilessly the lives 
of an unhappy nation. 

Hundreds of men of all ages were 
standing about, listlessly and dejectedly, 
wrapped in incongruous combinations of 
any garments or rags that might provide 
protection against the rigours of the 
Korean winter. 

Many of the sad-eyed women were 
still beautiful; miraculously they had 
preserved dignity and poise in this stink- 
ing refuse dump of a town. Thin-legged 
children still managed to hop and shout. 
Whenever the jeep was held up by im- 
possible terrain or the hyman draught 
animals’ inability to shift their carts, 
droves of children assaulted us, begging 
for the smallest coins and dirtiest bank- 
notes. 

But there was food in the shops: some 
local farm produce and stacks of tins and 
bottles of instant coffee and corned beef 
and sardines and whisky and bacons-and- 
beans and stewed steak and all the other 
delicacies sent to Korea for the members 
of the United Nations Forces. 

I looked at the prices. They explained 
why there was so little buying, as 


as the women’s pinched faces. The year 
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before I had regarded prices of non-black- 
market goods in Korea as low, but they 
were so only by comparison with prices 
in Europe—not when you considered 
Korean incomes. A few black-market 

, such as tinned coffee, were much 
cheaper than in Japan (and they still are). 
The explanation is that foreign forces sell 
PX supplies to the Japanese in rather 
modest quantities, whereas in Korea they 
are thrown on the market by the lorry- 
load and sometimes ship-load. The abun- 
dance of American brands of instant coffee 
brings down the price of a small tin or 
jar to a working man’s wages for one 


y: 
The sub-human poverty of those huge 
suburbs consisting of et Bi but hovels 
did not impress me any more. I had 

to far worse conditions in 
the very centre of the capital city, Seoul, 
where there is a refugee town a couple 
of hundred yards from the Railway Sta- 
tion with thoroughfares that are winding 
creeks full of excreta and refuse, barely 
wide enough for two persons to pass each 
other if one of them squeezes into a nook 
or a broken-down opening (there are no 
doors or windows in the proper sense). 
To me these hilly suburbs of Pusan were 
rather the equivalent of Hampstead or 
Highgate than pre-Blitz Limehouse or 
the slums of Bolton. 


M y God,’ muttered Herb. ‘You’ve 

told me much about South Korea, 
but who could ever imagine that things 
would be like this? Who are all these 
people? Displaced Persons?’ 

What could I say? That Korean DPs 
remained displaced in their own country 
for ten years and more? That half the 
urban areas of South Korea form one 
big DP camp—except that there is no 
> ogg of rations, and that most men 

on the casual earnings of young girls 
who ‘catch G. I.’? That the oe 
rate for ‘love’ is the price of a PX canteen 


meal? That the influx of refugees still 
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continues—not from the North (in 
Korea the escapers go North, not South) 
but from the country-side where farmers 
are driven from their land when they 
cannot pay the mortgage interest? That 
one cause of their calamity is the wheat 
surplus of the Middle-West which is 
not given to the millions who starve but 
cannot pay, but sold in Korea’s open 
black market where it depresses whole- 
sale prices for locally grown rice, there- 
by bankrupting the heavily indebted 
farmers? ‘That, in fact, thousands now 
crowd the cities as Refugees from Foreign 
Aid? 

It is a tragedy that the heavy burden 
imposed on the long-suffering American 
taxpayer has the effect (as a Korean 
Cabinet Minister explained to me) not 
of a blessing but of a curse. But I will 
not plague you with politics now—if you 
so wish, I will tell you another time how, 
according to two Prime Ministers of the 
Dictatorship and Cabinet Ministers of 
the post-Syn -Rhee era, Dollar Aid 
im am a war-ravished South Korea 
still further (which is one of the reasons 
why the neutralist economists and their 
students are unimpressed with the pros- 
pect of losing America’s contribution to 
their country’s economy). 


Sea jeep had stopped a few times be- 
cause of obstacles, but now the driver 
said: ‘This is 3-295 Dongde-Sindong.’ 
The reporter ordered him to get out and 
find Miss Choi Jin-song. 

Korea’s address system was introduced 
by the Japanese Police when they lorded 
it over the Koreans. Neither in Japan nor 
in Korea can visitors or postmen find an 
address: One address serves for a whole 
neighbourhood or even district. The 
police of Japan (and therefore of Korea) 
are no police in the Euro sense of 


the word. If they were, they would have 
introduced an address system suitable for 
finding individuals. In both countries 
the shogunate practice of not prosecuting 
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individuals but prosecuting communities 
persists. In Japan’s history clans exter- 
minated each other; in present-day Japan 
the Police excel at mass raids of districts 
suspected of harbouring brothels or haunts 
for drug-addicts, and in the savage beat- 
ing-up of entire mining communities 
on strike (as happened last summer in 
Kyushu Island while I was there). 

A difference between the Japanese and 
the Korean Police is that in Korea even 
Cabinet ministers describe the Police as 
a murderous gang of depraved unemploy- 
ables, maintained by the dictatorship to 
keep the population in speechless terror. 
Today hundreds of the highest Korean 
police officers are in jail, and the rest 
are scared. The Korean Police still live 
on sharing the spoils of the criminal 
world, but as they have become fright- 
ened bullies, even the ‘slickiboys’ regard 
them as useless and are now cutting down 
the percentage they pay to the police. As 
a consequence, thousands of policemen 
stopped ‘work’ in the capital, and rioted 
outside Parliament to force the Govern- 
ment to pay them living wages. (The 
Government’s answer was that they 
would recruit police officers among the 
unemployed university graduates.) 

The driver returned. No one in the 
neighbourhood had ever heard of Miss 
Choi Jin-song. I asked the reporter to 
climb down into the mire (the ice on 
the track was melting) and to assist in 
the enquiries. For a while, the two 
toiled like Public Opinion pollsters—but 


the result was nil. 
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‘No good,’ they reported, and suggest- 
ed we should give up and return to the 
office. 

‘Jin-Song is my wife,’ I said, resolved 
to continue the search until the ship’s last 


siren blast. I announced the next step. 
The reporter shrugged but was willing. 
Fifteen minutes later I said: ‘Hello, 
Miss Christmastree (that’s what I call 
her)—I’ve come to marry you.’ 





Intimate Travel Notes (V1) 


The Beautiful Land 


of 


Cold Personalities 


A Modern Marco Polo 


S soon as they crossed the frontier, 
A an undertaking involving a bit of 
a scrum in iS holiday season, 
otherwise entirely devoid of thrill, they 
felt like the T’ang Emperor after being 
driven into Szechuan by An Lu-shan in 
756 as described by Po Chii-i (772-846) 
in his famous poem: 


The bright standards lost their sheen in 
the sun’s pale daffodil. 


After France no one seemed to smile in 
Basle or subsequently throughout the land 
of the Swiss. The day lost its colour, 
the city appeared grey, everywhere a 
neutralness and blandness. In Basle, 
tramcars on rails still existed. The road 
to Zurich was a nightmare, being narrow 
and tortuous and full of lorries as long 
as railway trains which offered extreme 
difficulty as well as a risk to pass. 
The 55 miles continued featureless 
ight up to Zurich, though one caught 
pses of a richer country than France. 


The villages were distinctly more affluent, 
tidy and clean, and well decorated with 
flowers. To the traveller Switzerland is 
beautiful and that is all. Beauty is there 
which does not elude but a curtain inter- 
venes. One felt like being ushered into 
a beautiful room with rich appointments, 
to be seen but not handled. Scratch an 
Englishman, one would find a native 
kindness beneath the chill skin; the 
Frenchman exudes warmth; but the 
Swiss, just stolidness almost to the point 
of no emotion. Had life been so serious 
through history that they had shed the 
ae human attributes of smile and 
aughter? Had their world-famed watch- 
es, incarnation of cold calculated i- 
sion, entered into their blood? » go 
to China and learn anew how to smile. 
The Swiss apparently had not 
solved the ona of valleys vnlte 
through the centre of their towns, im- 
peding highway traffic to everybody’s 


inconvenience. 
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Zurich was crowded. Stumbling upon 
one parking space by pure chance in the 
Beatenplatz they dared not move their car 
et their stay. Also by luck, this 
happened to be near the shopping centre, 
the Bahnhofstrasse and a reasonable hotel, 
the Merkur. 


The Fabulous Shops of Zurich 


Not too imposing externally, the shops 
of Zurich were filled with luxury goods 
from the four corners of Europe. Apart 
from village handicrafts and Swiss fabric, 
watches, fibre suit-cases and medical in- 
struments would be the best buys. 

Traffic was slow but well-controlled, 
poner too well but MMP liked their 
eisurely air. Other than railed tramcars 
taxis were good and cheap. 

They found the Swiss starting work 
in their offices long before 8, some even 
at 7 a.m.; early luncheons at 11; restau- 
rants and food reasonable in price but 
again toneless. People just come in sol- 
emnly, sit down without a word on any 
seat available, order their meals and eat 
in silence, settle their bills and one sup- 
poses go straight back to work. What 
industry and seriousness! Poor Swiss! 
No tea. Dinner early, from 6 onwards. 
After 8 or 9, the city was deserted and 
one imagined they all went early to bed, 
because one evening about 8.30 th 
wanted to try the aerial cable ferry whi 
conveyed passengers across the lake in 
little cabins and found the station de- 
serted except for the operator; they also 
went early to bed. 

In face of such profuseness of con- 
sumer goods, the family funds were 
diminishing at an alarming rate. Fol- 
lowing the infallible Chinese advice that 
of the 36 known strategies the one of 
running away should be highly estimated, 
they felt the only remedy was to fice, 
but where to, with so much time still 
on their hands? Why not attempt the 
Pilgrimage? 
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The Supreme Pilgrimage 


2 green the dark war days in China, 
chased here and there by the Japs, 
to think of the improbable provided re- 
laxation sometimes and such a pilgrimage 
became a favourite bedtime story, if peace 
should come together with a reconstruc- 
tion of their fortunes. Certainly the 
former contingency had materialised 15 
years ago but never quite the latter until 
ill-health compelled this trip. 

Even in Paris they had not thought it 
possible to come so far. Now actually 
within striking distance, why not try? 

The Pilgrimage was, for various private 
sentimental A to take themselves up 
the Prattigau valley of the Grisons to a 
certain peak, the Schatzalp, 6,440 ft. 
above the sea. 

Leaving Zurich, not without a last 
hectic visit to Beyer, the 150-year old 
watch shop, at what would be time for 
elevens for the early-rising Swiss, they 
cruised along the southern shore of 
Zurichsee; at its end they turned inland 
to what could be the most delectable 
spot in all Switzerland, the gem of a 
mountain lake, the waters of which were 
acs emerald, cupped by steep towerin 

eights on every side, in colouring an 
setting almost a second Dolomite Ka- 
rersee. Everything to specification — 
for a factory which belched enough smoke 
to form a complete screen between beauty 
and her worshippers. One could only 
surmise that the Swiss, whose passion 
inclined to tourism, had failed to anti- 
cipate the motorcar when permission was 
granted for the erection of the factory in 
the days when express trains just rushed 
past this enchanting spot. Lesson to 
planners to heed the future, especially 
with the implications of the space age 
at hand. 

Snowy peaks now appeared out of a 
blue ae as the high ys unfolded be- 
fore them. Faithful picture post-card 
scenery this; no flaw found here in the 
incredible lavishness of nature’s high 
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summer on the Alps. How absolute and 
jusciously green the grass! Even the 
Francophile was stumped until he ana- 
lysed the shade of green which was found 
ker and duller than France. For the 
present, let the -" be filled with beauty 
so perfect that she appeared as artificial 
as the picture calendars their drug houses 
distributed round the world to evoke 
goggle-eyed adoration from old and 
g of all races. But it is real and 
Switzerland is indeed a lovely place. 
Onward they pressed, keeping left up 
the rocky ravine past the Landquart road 
junction, in company with the narrow 
Rhaetian railway and the swift torrent 
of the Landquart, steely grey in its tur- 
bulence, hurrying to join the Rhine 
waters. It sang to them the whole way, 
save round one or two corners when 
silence reigned, so like the ‘Way of 
P’ip’a’ of Po Chii-i: 
Tightening pegs and playing the cords some 
notes began, 
Before that music shaped emotion ran; 
Each living cord to each note deep thoughts 
ortrayed, 
As if plaintive of life’s hopes by fate be- 
trayed ; ‘ 
Brows downbent as hands played busily 
ee 
Pl dreams of heart no lips could 
say. 
A light touch, a long sweep, a caress then 
@ strike, 
First “Rainbow Feathers Dance,’ soon the 
“Green Sash’ song; 
Low bass made clamour like quickened rain, 
Trebles whispered back in secret strain, 
Clamour and whisper mingling in sym- 
phonic tone, 
Like large and smaller pearls on jaden 
platten thrown, 
Or secret say of linnet under fragrant 
. bough, 
Or quiet springs or torrents down rapids 
would moan. 


Like springs freezing, the cords congealed 
to gradual stay, 

Congealing to total stay a creeping silence 
swayed, 

Then rose regrets and secret thoughts in 
every mind, 

That no sound preferred now to sound of 


any kind... 

Then sudden like wine out of silver urn 
that broke, 

Iron horsemen charged, din of spears and 
the sabre stroke, 

A clean finale down the viol she soon 

Ripped as all four cords responded like 
torn silk... 

From neither boat came forth a voice 

Save lapping of mid-tide at the autumn 
moon. 


Rien ete oe 
road finally shut off the music than 
another sensation obtruded, namely hun- 

. The Garten Restaurant at Kublis 
looked inviting, where MMP found served 
the best peas in the world. Just ordinary 
boiled fresh peas they tasted divine, pod 
and skin cooked to the same tenderness 
and retaining the fresh taste. No, it was 
hardly the pleasant serving maid, whose 
age was 24 and who learnt her English 
in Bedford in England . . . it could but 
be the attitude at which the peas were 
prepared. Here is the recipe—cook 
at a pressure equivalent to 2,690 ft. above 
sea level, the exact height of Kublis! 
Now the dash for the summit. Members 
of the expedition reported fit and well 
after the . The car was given its 
head and almost made a top gear climb 
all the way. Klosters flashed by at 3,965 
ft. and soon they were passing Davosee 
where people were actually bathing. Now 
the old landmarks: the Dorf, the Belve- 
dere, then Davos-Platz itself which had 
grown so much. Stopping at the teashop 
Schneider they obtained the latest or last 
news of old friends of more than three 
decades ago: so-and-so’s children had 
gone to Canada, Dr W. now retired to 
Lucerne and Director F. to Lugano, etc., 
in fact not one left in the place. Now 
the supreme climb of Schatzalp which 
they accomplished with others, standing, 
for it was crowded, on the 3 o’clock 
funicular railway! |! A height of 6,440 
ft. That easy: to the question of Angéle 
Didier in the ‘Count of Luxembourg’: 

Is it the golden dream of a life 
Come to us both at last? 
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an emphatic fait accompli. Should they 
tell the world? Where was the flag? 
Never mind, after what happened to 
Messrs Wong Fu-chou, Chu Yin-hua and 
Gonpa when they conquered Mt Jolmo 
Lungma (Everest) from the northern 
side, better keep this to themselves: 
Meanwhile 

Laugh into the wind, my hearties, 

Who attained today 

A dream that many had thought impossible 

Of coming true. 

To attest to the severity of the feat, 
the majority of the party complained of 
mountain sickness. Before retreating, 
however, they took the precaution of 
getting photographed and leaving their 
card with the director of the hotel, un- 
fortunately absent. So down they went 
again, retaining in their memories for- 
ever the picture of those tall green pines 
braving the snow-line, standing on riots 
of green moss against a background of 
snowy peaks; surely one of the most 
beautiful sights in the world: lucky Swiss. 
And of past happy occasions, for had not 
he picked for her the first gentians of 
the year up the Strea Pass and the Alpine 
rose, and brought back one day the fra- 
grant Daphnia plant; while intruding one 
afternoon into the privacy of a chamois 
family council in a hidden glade at which 
he discreetly withdrew muttering apolo- 
gies in antelope language? On reflection, 
could they be nymphs of these fairy moun- 
tains and streams holding secret rites, 
mere chamois to the uninitiated eye? 

The descent proved uneventful but how 
soothing to the head. In a state of ex- 
ultation and great contentment, in the 
sunset with the mountain torrent now 
become live molten gold leaping and 
dancing by their side, they reached Bad 
Ragaz for the night. 


Blue Green Waters 


HEY found the hotels filled. At the 
Verkehrsbureau: 
‘Could they pay the price? 
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*Ye-es.’ 

‘At the Grand Hof there might be 
room.’ 

They took the two remaining rooms 
at a good price. The little Austin looked 
out of company among other luxurious 
giants from the four seas, until it dis 
covered a Hillman in similar plight. 
From their balcony facing up the gorge 
to distant mountains MMP meditated 
with the twilight and the sunrise until 
he discovered a swimming bath. At the 
cost of 5 francs they took the plunge, 
after a nurse had given them a check- 
over, into blue green waters coming up 
fresh from thermal springs in a great 
sprout. Only splashing about allowed, 
but what height of indulgence! 

After this interlude of forced luxury 
they held a council of war. Whole 
Europe was before them: Austria? cir- 
cuit of Switzerland? even Italy? MMP 
was for a bee-line back to Paris where 
London could be easier reached in an 
emergency. Mrs MMP insisted on Stras- 
bourg for its foie de gras: so be it. 
Very sober after payment of the hotel 
bill, they took the same road back to 
Zurich, their mind’s eye still full of the 
exquisite holy grail-like vision of Shat- 
zalp. 

Wallensee offered the usual pall of 
smoke from that nuisance of a chimney; 
everything seemed an anti-climax today. 


Sign of the Fish 


Entering Zurichsee and — on, 


the sign of the Fish flashed by. MMP 
cried ‘stop,’ but too late. Explaining 
that was the sign of blue trout for 
luncheon, they decided to stop at the 
next one. Alas, it was left also far in 
the wake of their dust before brakes 
could be applied. Now their blood was 
up for trout; but will there be another 
sign? Just when hope was fading with 
the swift approach of Zurich, a third sign 
obtruded. It was do or die this time, 
no matter what distance they had to re 
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verse. Then the bars of the level cross- 
ing came down and there was a long 
wait before they were allowed to proceed 
to a promontory of the lake where the 
restaurant Au perched. No, they were 
after trout which greeted them in glass 
tanks like in China. 

‘Would they prefer lake trout or 
mountain’ ? 


fresh, cooked in melted 
butter, they ate to satiation and well, that 
was another best in the world! 


Two wedding parties came along in 
bus-loads to celebrate in simple meals; 


the Swiss are frugal! 
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Loaded with fish they, like Hsin Ch’i- 
chi (1140-1207) 

With the west wind 

Cared only for home-sails to speed 


To autumn eves by some fragrant weeded 
perch-laden stream 


To tend sleepy children by lamp-glow in 
the deep night. 

At the outskirt of Zurich they reso- 
lutely took a left fork and by-passed the 
city, mever even turning their heads to 
the tempter, preferring to keep what little 
money there was. 

The Basle road on a Saturday after- 
noon turned out quite pleasant. Reach- 


ing the city they diverted northwards for 
West Germany. 


(to be continued ) 





In a Soochow Garden 


In a Soochow Garden 


Pass a day amongst the quiet gardens 

of Soochow, where beauty is heaped 

on beauty, and you can well become 

almost drunk with it; clear cut lattice 

fine bamboo against white walls, 

children’s faces through moon gates 

then a gate made like a leaf, another 

as a plum blossom; such a garden lies 
behind the palace of Li Hsiu-cheng 

the Loyal Prince of Taiping times 

who stayed true to the people 

dying under the sword of an executioner 
but going on living in the hearts of many; 
and here today a youngster of perhaps twelve 
last winter’s pants climbing up a bare leg, 
gives a dazzling smile and says—‘See 

that is where our own Chung Wang worked!’* 
and in his face so alive and gay was more— 
much more of Li Hsiu-cheng than remained 
in the lovely pavilion, throwing 

its graceful reflection so dreamily 

down into pond waters ‘below. 





*Chung Wang, Li Hsiu-cheng—The Loyal Prince was one of the greatest of Taiping leaders. 
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Wusih 


Dainty wild duck splashing in play 

on Taihu Lake; pavilion and pagoda 
gardens thick with jasmine bushes, where 
plum blossom awaits to bloom as 
chrysanthemum fade; hump-backed bridges 
and the reflection of willows in waters; 
ranges of hills, like galloping horses 
streaming out of a blue haze; long lines 
of tow boats carrying in the needs 

of new industry, whose factories 

make new folk as well as goods; lasses 
who take the secrets of working silk 

to far Khotan, lads who follow the machines 
they have made, away into the hinterland; 
a city of craftsmen, where even old folk 
sit over clay, moulding it into toys 

that live and bring fun wherever they go; 
Wusih whose waterways become part 

of a vast canal network that will carry in 
more splendid living for all. 
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“Mr K. is a much respected writer, but 
some think that he is not yet fully ac- 
quainted with Japanese custom, perhaps.’ 
(Arthur Koestler’s own summary of un- 
favourable Japanese newspaper comment 
on himself.) 


HE above quotation, with the words 
"Ter Indian’ added, serve as admira- 

ble comment on Mr Koestler’s new 
book*—a ‘study’ of India and Japan 
which suggests that Asia is spiritually 
bankrupt and concludes that Asians have 
nothing much to offer the West. The 
book is disappointing—because, beneath 
a disguise of impartiality, there is much 
in it of nineteenth-century-type white- 
man’s arrogance, as well as of misunder- 
standing arising either from wilfulness 
or ignorance, and of carelessness resulting 
in self-contradiction. Indeed, its only 
claim to a lengthy review is the extent 
to which it is being taken seriously in 
the West. These are hard words, but 
Mr Koestler does not spare his Japanese 
friends in the book, despite the exceed- 
ingly courteous wording of their criticisms 
of him. After treating us to a lengthy 
dissertation on the importance of face in 
Japan, he holds up to ridicule the English 
of his hosts and identifies one of them 
sufficiently for him to be recognized by 
anyone familiar with the programme of 
the author’s tour. He does not list his 





*The Lotus and the Robot (Hutchinson, London). 


Koestler in Mysticland 


own attempts, if amy, to speak Hindi or 
Japanese, though these, too, may well 
have been diverting; yet, since he went 
to Asia to drink at the very well-springs 
of Asian culture, he had more need of 
Asian languages than Asians living in 
their own countries have of English. 

I have deliberately used the harsh word 
‘arrogance,’ for it is obvious that the 
writer makes no admission of his inade- 
quacy. A European, and especially a 
man unacquainted with Asian languages, 
must not suppose that a few months 
spent in Asia qualify him to form judge 
ments upon matters so profound that 
Asians themselves consider twenty years 
of constant study and practice barely 
sufficient. Would an Asian, after tour- 
ing one or two Western countries, a 
a few translations of works on physics an 
talking to a few physicists through an 
interpreter, return to Asia to debunk 
Einstein, Eddington and Jeans? Even 
the writer’s choice of vocabulary points 
to his rigid and arrogant conviction of 
superiority. (In the following quotations, 
the italics are mine.) 

‘Every attempt to distil the essence (of 
Eastern philosophy) produces an unpala 
table acid.’ ‘Every Japanese child has 4 
kind of invisible wire rack inserted into 
its body and mind.’ Concerning ym 
arts, he speaks of ‘the horrors of flower 
arrangement,’ ‘the frigid art of moon 
viewing,’ ‘the stilted repartees’ of geishas, 
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and adds: ‘A surprisingly great number 
of Japanese have indeed the knack of 
drawing surprisingly pretty bamboos— 
and rocks, trees, cranes and butterflies; 
the only trouble is that the bamboos and 
butterflies all look the same’!!! Japanese 
children are ‘cramped victims of Japanese 
education’; while, as for Zen: “Taken at 
its face-value and considered in itself, Zen 
is at best an existentialist hoax, at worst 
a solemn web of absurdities.’ Dr D. T. 
Suzuki, a modest man who never makes 
such a claim for himself, is described as 
‘sensei of Zen senseis (teacher of Zen 
teachers),’ merely because he writes in 
English, a language which Mr Koestler 
understands. Similarly ‘most modern ex- 
ponents of Zen’ are said by Mr Koestler 
to be Dr Suzuki’s pupils; he thereby dis- 
qualifies most Japanese and Chinese who 
study a Japanese and Chinese religion in 
Japanese and Chinese. (Dr Suzuki, by 
the way, has never claimed or been ac- 
corded the title of Zen Master.) 

Mr Koestler informs us: ‘The genuine 
mystic is entitled . . . to contradict logic, 
science and common-sense . . . but not 
entitled to borrow words which have a 
precise meaning . . . and roll them around 
in a game of Wonderland croquet . . .’ 
Thus, Mr Koestler decides which words 
Asians may use to express their own 
meaning according to their own inclina- 
tion. Again, we are told; “The Hindu 
pantheon suffers from overcrowding. But 
none of its countless deities represents a 
heavenly father. None of them wields 
the paternal authority vested in the God- 
head of the great monotheistic religions.’ 
The Hindu conception of the highest di- 
vinity does not regard the Godhead as a 
person, as Mr Koestler apparently does, 
and is therefore judged ipso facto inferior 
to our author’s conception. Accordingly, 
the Hindu religion cannot be classified, 
as ‘ great.’ 

Now for the final paragraph of the 
book: ‘A detached pm. tn (of Eu- 
rope) with other continents . . . leaves 
one with a new confidence and affection 
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for that small figure riding on the back 
of the Asian bull.’ 
How long, O God, is Asia to be 
plagued by tourists who write in this 
tronizing vein? When will such writers 
seen to restrain such displays of arro- 
gance and ignorance? 


he Lotus and the Robot is divided 

into two parts, but actually contains 
three. First comes an account of Mr 
Koestler’s meeting with three Hindu holy 
men and one holy woman; then comes 
what turns out to be an oracular disser- 
tation upon the Japanese character, and 
finally a good deal about Zen—culled 
from English books which anyone can 
read at leisure by an English fireside. 

In India, Mr Koestler discovered ‘a 
domination of male over female, of 
aged over the young’ with ‘the resulting 
authority of the Father and the Teacher.’ 
(In Japan, he unearthed much the same.) 
He finds this astonishing. He is not 
greatly impressed by Hinduism though 
he admits: ‘It again seemed to me that 
. . . I was the only one left out in the 
cold’ and ‘Even level-headed Englishmen, 
if they have lived long enough in India, 
seem to succumb to these ideas.’ These 
confessions are endearing, but rare. 

Somehow the reader feels that Mr 
Koestler does not want to understand or 
report fairly. Of Gandhi he says that 
‘he transformed the concept of Untou- 
chability into its opposite extreme; from a 
source of faecal defilement into an object 
of worship.’ Does Koestler really mis- 
understand that Gandhi’s object in call- 
ing the untouchables Harijan (children 
of God) was a simple desire that caste- 
Hindus should regard them as fellow 
human-beings no less (or more) divine 
than themselves? (The words ‘faecal 
defilement’ are revealing. Everywhere he 
went in India, Mr Koestler found _ 
to remind him of the rectum and of 
act of emptying the bowels. Other men, 
no less gifted, have discovered other things 
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in India, but were probably less conscious 
of excretive functions.) 

Now for examples of carelessness or 
deliberate misreporting: On one page he 
tells us that Vinoba (the Indian leader 
who received, on behalf of the poor, gifts 
of millions of acres of land just by asking 
for it) was engaged in social work from 
1916 to 1948, during which time he 
shared imprisonment with Gandhi and 
others and became a national figure. 
Two pages later, he speaks of Vinoba 
as emerging (after the latter date) from 


‘thirty-two years of hiding in retirement’! - 


_ While claiming that India has nothing 
to offer the West, he finds in Vinoba 
‘that curious gift of radiating peace which 
is physically felt like a vine on of 
hands’; and he speaks of another Indian 
religious figure as ‘a gentle, saintly per- 
sonality, lovable and loving, peaceful and 
peace-giving.’ But he seems to be not 
interested in the secret of acquiring such 
qualities. 

From India, Mr Koestler went straight 
to Japan. He explains that he hoped to 
understand Asia by studying the two 
countries forming its extremes. The dif- 
ferences between them prove, to him, 
Europe’s superiority on the ground of 
cultural and organic coherence. Appar- 
ently he does not know that ‘Asia’ is a 
European conception, that it denotes no 
cultural entity, and that Tokyo is further 
from Delhi than Budapest from Cairo 
or Fez. Had he confined himself to one 
of the great Asian zones, each in itself 
bigger than all Europe, he would have 
found the cultural coherence which is to 
him the mark of superior civilization. 


7: Mr Koestler the Japanese seem very 
queer indeed, but so would the Hun- 
garians to an ignoramus who seized upon 
and wrote about their unique peculiarities 
to the exclusion of all else—especially 
if he neither spoke nor read Hungarian. 
We are told that many Japanese peculi- 
arities are due to the deficiency of the 
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Japanese language in gender, person, 
number and tense, and also to the use 
of ceremonial forms of self-disparagement, 
Unknown to Mr Koestler, these charac 
teristics are found in language utterly 
unlike Japanese; Burmese and Thai for 
example and yet there are few similarities 
of character between the people of South- 
East Asia on the one hand and the Japa. 
nese on the other. The syllabic nature 
of the Japanese language is also blamed. 
Would the English be a different sort of 
people if they wrote the word ‘can’ with 
one sign instead of three? What the 
writer calls Japanese amorality is blamed 
on the fact that Zen (a minority religious 
sect in Japan) ‘knows no god, no afterlife 
(sic), no good and no evil.’ Did nobody 
tell him that, to the Zen student, ‘no 
good’ means no attachment to the con- 
cept ‘I have been virtuous,’ since such 
attachment strengthens the ego-conscious- 
ness which Zen adepts strive to overcome, 
besides giving rise to pride and sancti 
moniousness? 

As, in his view, the Japanese are so 
inferior, Mr Koestler was ‘struck’ when 
he discovered, in a Japanese mental hos 
pital, an ‘absence of safety precautions’ 
and an ‘atmosphere of grave courtesy,’ 
and he noted that ‘most Western psychia- 
trists visiting Japan have remafced on the 
absence of violence and tension in mental 
wards.’ He also discovered that the spe 
cial female nurses there learnt to think 
of a patient as ‘their own precious and 
beloved person’ and that one of these 
nurses voluntarily abstained from lying 
down for twenty-one days while serving 
a patient! 

What Mr Koestler has to say about 
Zen hardly merits a reply. He tells ws 
that the word satori ( #) can be tran 
lated as ‘intuition’ and that: “There i 
not more to it or less.’ Sincere Asian 


Buddhists take a lifetime to understand 
satori; Mr Koestler does it in a if 
Nothing to it. A famous Zen 

garden is meant to suggest the sound of 
the waves? Nonsense. All Mr Koestler 
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from contemplating it is a ‘sad, 
ae cakian sensation of watching’ an 
Indian holy woman ‘rubbing her toes.’ 
What can one say? 

Ignorance reaches its peak when the 
writer attributes the form taken by 
the earliest Ch’an (Zen) teaching in 
China to a desire to correct faults in the 
Japanese character! Will some one please 
ial this expert of experts that most of 
the teachers concerned had never met and 
possibly never heard of a Japanese! Zen, 
we are told, had its beginning ‘supposedly 
in sixth-century China.’ ee 
Its Chinese origin (vis-a-vis developments 
in Japan and apart from its possible Indian 
origin) is fully documented. Mr Koestler 
tells us a story about Master Po Chang’s 
cook ta, Sete Ch’an reached Japan) 
and claims that he was rewarded for un- 
aes behaviour!!! In a footnote, he 
adds: “The cook was Chinese, but let 
that pass’! To him the Tao Te Ching, 
written before the beginning of ig to 
history, is an example of ares istrust 
of words! He concludes that ‘the whole 
teaching of Zen (which came from China 
complete in all essentials) is directed 
against the inhibitions and restraints im- 
posed by the Japanese code of behaviour.’ 
Does he mean that the pre-T’ang Chinese 
Masters were compassionate super-prophets 
or that ‘those yellow people are all the 
same, so what does it matter if we call 
the Chinese Japanese or vice sersa’? 


R Koestler totally misunderstands 

the Indian Bodhidharma’s famous 
words to the Chinese Emperor—‘There 
is nothing sacred’; any junior Zen student 
could have told him they mean: ‘Noth- 
ing is more sacred than anything else, 
since absolutely everything arises from 
and is imbued by the divine function- 
ing of the Uncreate, the Absolute, the 
Womb of the Universe, the (if you 
like) Godhead.’ A Westerner, or even 
a Chinese or Japanese, can be forgiven 
for misunderstanding such cryptic words, 
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unless he presumes to interpret Zen to 
the public, as Mr Koestler does. He takes 
means for end and concludes that the 
Indian search for samadhi and the Japa- 
nese search for satori are, in an important 
sense, dead opposites—one death-afhirmi 
and the other life-affirming. If he coul 
read a single book in Chinese or Japanese 
by a Ch’an or Zen Master, he would soon 
know that samadhi (rendered in Chinese 
phonetic characters) is constantly used as 
a synonym for satori; also that Sanskrit, 
Chinese and Japanese works describe the 
final state in words virtually identical. 
Having invented this great difference be- 
tween the two, he proclaims that Eastern 
philosophy is lacking in ‘evolutionary 
progression and social plasticity.” To a 
man schooled in philosophy, life-affirma- 
tion arising from death-affirmation would 
seem a remarkable example of evolution 
and progression. In fact the two sorts of 
mysticism have exactly that ‘combination 
of firm basic doctrine with social plas- 
ticity’ which, for a Koestler, gives to 
Western monotheism its ‘unique continui- 
ty and ethos.’ Buddhism is a religion 
which retains its firm basic doctrine while 
otherwise smoothly adapting itself to dif- 
ferent social and racial evironments. This 
is almost too trite to be stated—except to 
one who knows nothing of the subject. 

The main thesis of The Lotus and the 
Robot is that Asian thought has nothing 
of importance to offer the West, even 
though the author oraculates: ‘The cate- 
gorical structure of Western thought acts 
as a screen between the mind and reality 
. . . the Buddha’s smile lends transparen- 
cy to that opaque screen.’ 


* 


P. 3. 


Dear Mr Koestler, 

I am a mild man. I should have pre- 
ferred to leave your book unreviewed, 
were it not for your ruthless behaviour 
towards others. You actually print a 
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private letter from a Japanese professor 
of English who (as you know) may suffer 
untold agonies and professional damage 
on account of this breach of his confidence 
in you. He approached you as a friend. 
Does that mean nothing to you? 

Even so, my criticism was not written 
in a spirit of, so to speak, avenging him. 
I pity any man who so abuses the hospi- 
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tality of his friends. But there may still 
be others in other lands who are trustful, 
That is why I had to write rudely and 
with un-Asian rigour. This necessity | 
deeply regret, and I beg your forgiveness 
for any injustice I may have done you 
unwittingly. 


John Blofeld 
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Niranjan Roy in Rajan Tarafdar’s Ganga 
(Ganges )—a film about Bengali fishermen 


Miss Ruma Ganguli and Niranjan Roy in Ganga 





Supriya Chaudhrie in the Bengali film 
Natun Fasal (The New Harvest) 


A scene from Satyajit Ray’s Devi (The 
Goddess )—with Miss Shramila Tagore 
and Soumitra Chatterjee 





Dilip Raj and Miss Surekha in Khwaja Ahmad 
Abbas’s Shikwa (Complaint)—a film about 
Bombay's footpath dwellers 





HROUGH a curious set of histori- 
Ta reasons, one of the largest film 
industries in the world (America, 
Japan, India, Hong Kong) is probabl 
the least known. * Close y dened, rm 
unenterprising Indian producer is partl 
responsible for bringing down the ‘cel- 
luloid curtain’ that separates India from 
the rest of the world. Content with a 
vast home market and an ever-increasing 
audience (unlike in Europe, America and 
recently Japan, where television has lured 
the cinema audiences back to their living 
rooms), he has given little or no thought 
at all to popularising his wares abroad. 
Of late, however, there has been a 
| slight slit in the curtain and some of 
' our films have trickled to various inter- 
' Mational festivals and some even com- 
| mercially exhibited in the capital cities 
9 er and America. More especially, 
~ the films of Satyajit Ray (Pather Panchali, 
Aparajito and Apur Sansar ) have not only 
ia oe many coveted international awards 
with a comparative ease but have also 
| been shown to packed houses in London, 
"Paris and New York. 
Not since Robert Flaherty’s master- 
tees (Nanook, Man of Aran and 
‘Louisiana Story) had a film maker 
“Made such rewarding journeys into 
‘Muman heart as did Satyajit Ray with 
Mis remarkable trilogy about a provincial 
‘Bengali family. He revealed a world so 
"Utterly enchanting, so passionately human 
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B. D. Garga 


that it filled the heart with wonder, awe 
and compassion, all at once. 

Ray found truth, beauty and enchant- 
ment not in the urbanised, industrialised 
and dehumanised town but the remote 
rural areas and their simple inhabitants 
which greatly fascinated him and he 

earned ‘to catch the subtle difference 
tween dawn and dusk, or convey the 
great stillness that precedes the first 
monsoon shower.’ Shorn of all super- 
ficial gloss and the merest trace of theat- 
ricality, Ray’s films send out waves of 
warmth and spiritual glow to a hapless, 
shivering humanity perilously poised on 
the brink of uncertainty. Today, Ray’s 
is one of the most perceptive and original 
minds operating in world cinema. 

Influenced and encouraged by Ray’s 
films, a whole new group of avant-garde 
film makers has emerged in Bengal, who 
have made daring departures from the 
beaten track. Among them the works 
of Ritwik Ghatak, Tapan Sinha and 
Rajan Tarafdar show great promise and 
originality. Ritwik Ghatak’s Ajantrik 
was a film about a man’s emotional 
relationship to machine in a primitive 
economy which is coming into coutact 
with large-scale industry for the first time. 
Tapan Sinha shot into prominence with 
Lauha Kapat (The Iron Door), a film 
about the inmates of a prison in pre- 
independence India. His latest Kshudhita 
Pashan (Hungry Stones), based on Ra- 
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bindranah Tagore’s famous story of the 
same name, has been the most controver- 
sial film of the year, opinions alternating 
between ebullient praise and outright con- 
demnation. Rajan Tarafdar’s Ganga is 
an uncompromising and honest explora- 
tion of the lives of fisher folk who dwell 
on the coast of the great, sacred river 
Ganges. 

As in Bengal so in Maharashtra, the 
Marathi film makers like Raja Paranjpe 
and Shantaram Athavle have made films 
true to their milieu. 


R” apart, the ‘eridless stream of mere- 
tricious floss’ to use Paul Rotha’s 
succinct phrase, that fills our screens is 
artistically inferior and bristling with 
theatrical norms and conventions. That, 
I think, would be true of cinema the 
world over, captive as it is of the Big 
Business. 

On an average, India produces 250 
(although last year’s production figures 
rose to 303 sang tga a film 
a day, working six days a week) feature 
films a year in Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, 
Tamil, Telugu, Gujarati, Punjabi, Assa- 
mese and some other languages. Main 
centres of film production are Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. Bulk of the films 

roduced are in Hindi, which besides 

ing the official Lingua franca, is more 
commonly understood throughout the 
country. 

There are nearly 4,500 cinema houses 
situated largely in cities and small towns, 
which cater to approximately 25 million 
entertainment-hungry people weekly. This 
touches but the fringe of our population, 
for cinema remains inaccessible to nearl 
700,000 villages (where, as Gandhiji said, 
lives real India) and there are vast chunks 
of humanity who have never set eyes on 
a film. To bring cinema to the inhabit- 
ants of these remote villages, we would 
have to have many times more films and 
as many times more cinema houses. 

The average length of an Indian film 
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ranges between 13,000 ft. to 16,000 ft. 
(though, more recently, the Government 
have restricted the length of an average 
film to 13,000 ft., to cut down imports 
and save Sains exchange for more vital 
oods) and most of the cinema- pre- 
4 lengthy films. Traditionally, Indians 
are used to long sessions in diversion and 
entertainment. Ten-act plays are not 
uncommon, nor are the y to dawn 
sessions of Ram Leela (based on the epic 
Ramayana), Yatra (an operatic form of 
devotional drama), Kathakali (famous 
dance-drama of the South) and Mushairas 
tical symposiums). In the absence of 
yi a oy music hall and opera, 
the majority of our films have, of neces- 
sity, become an ungainly hotch-potch of 
all three. Even films depicting contem- 
porary social reality are not free from 
the song and dance routine, thus robbing 
them of their dramatic cohesion, narrative 
coherence and thematic urgency. 


monc those who tried to break the 
vicious circle, a significant exception 
is K. A. Abbas—one gt most socially- 
conscious film makers, who uses cinema 
(in the tradition of Grierson and Rotha) 
as a priest would do pulpit to voice his 
rotest against an effete society and its 
fop-cided social system. Abbas achieved 
an artistic triumph in Munna (the s 
of a waif in search of his lost non 
but bruised his knuckles at the box-office. 
The same happened again with his latest 
film Char Dil Char Rahen (Four Faces 
of India) in which he showed the decay 
of feudalism and capitalism and the ult- 
mate victory of co-operative effort and 
socialism. His first film Children of the 
Earth, which dealt with the great 
famine, was a cry of anguish against tne 
hoarders who thought nothing of starving 
to death hundreds of thousands of their 
compatriots. 
Perhaps, though not quite as uncom- 
promising as Abbas, none-the-less signifi 
cant are the films of Raj Kapoor, Guru 
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Dutt and Bimal Roy for their social in- 
volvement. Raj Kapoor’s Awara (The 
Vagabond), Shri 420 (The Honourable 
Mr Cheat) and Jagte Raho (Keep Awake) 
all had a genuine concern for the little 
fellow. 

Guru Dutt’s Pyasa (The Thirsty) and 
Kagaz Ke Phool (Paper Flowers) revealed 
the director’s eagerness to grapple with 
crying problems. And if the protest re- 
mained muffled, the ideology confused, 
and the hideousness of the society soft- 
focussed, the trouble was that their maker 
had his better eye fixed at the cash regis- 


Bimal Roy, who came into prominence 
with Hamrahi (Fellow Traveller) and later 
made Two Acres of Land (which was 
successfully shown in London, Paris and 
Moscow) in which he showed the des- 

te struggle of a poor peasant to save 
is piece of land from the clutches of a 
ety landlord who wanted to build a 

ory at that site. The problem was 
rooted in the general situation of India 
and the film made with iam 
compassion and honesty provoked great 
ot Unfortunately, nk last two films 
Madhumati and Sujata are a determined 
bid to fit in his social ‘message’ within 
the conventional contours of Indian cine- 
ma. 


erent their shortcomings, these 
are not the kind of film makers 
who consciously contrive to hug the box- 
office. That is a class apart. Among 
them are veterans like Shantaram, whose 
Jhanak Jhanak Payal Baje (Jingle Bells, 
Jingle) and Do Ankhen Barah Haath 
(Two Eyes and Twelve Hands) had a 
continuous run of over a year; Mehboob 
Khan, the producer of such super-dupers 
as Aan and Mother India; S. Mukerjee, 
the proud progenitor of successful Holly- 
ian vulgarities like Dil Deke Dekho 
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(Give me Your Heart) and Love in Simla, 


and the South Indian producer S. S. 
Vasan, whose films Chandralekha and 
Paigham (Message?) grossed more mil- 
lions at the box-office than any other 
film in recent times. These fabulous 
film makers, who play with high stakes 
and make films on a larger than life 
scale, are our Cecil B. De Milles and 
Mike Todds. They pay fantastic prices 
to the stars (some of whom reportedly 
charge in the vicinity of a million rupees 
for a film—in a country with less 
thirty rupees per capita monthly income 
—and each star has at least a dozen or 
more assignments), engage thousands of 
‘extras,’ hundreds of horses and elephants, 
and build whole new townships, if need 
be. A recent film, Mughal-E-Azam (The 
Great Mughal), a quasi-historical romance 
set in the period of King Akbar, took nine 
years in making and cost its producers the 
dazzling figure of 15 million rupees. 

The slobbering sentimentality of their 
films,—always expensively draped, spec- 
tacularly set, and bursting to the seams 
with popular, hybrid music and elaborate 
dance ensembles, if somewhat nauseating 
to the more mature minds, greatly touches 
the heart (and consequently the pocket) 
of the average cinema-goer. And what 
these producers erroneously believe to be 
the pulse of the people, is in fact only 
their pocket which they dexterously suc- 
ceed in picking. 


I the universal gray of an average 
Indian’s life, cinema provides the only 
bright patch. As yet, he has not grown 
to be choosy and discriminate and la 

up anything that is offered him. But in 
the not-too-distant future, he will most 
surely pick up the yardstick his ancestors 
employed for arts, before the dawn of 
the Christian era, in the high noon of 
India’s artistic glory. 

















Letter from Peking 






As Spring Comes on... 


"T HERE is always a pleasurable build-up in 
excitement as the Lunar New Year approach- 
es. It is ‘Spring Festival’ now, but it’s the time 
that matters. This year all the correct things 
happened in their proper course. Ten days be- 
fore, there came an excellent fall of snow, which 
is the really big requirement for spring crops. 
Children trooped home from school, and in our 
compound their pleasant shouting fills the air. 
I swing a leg over a chair, stretch out both arms 
as if to take off in space, make a grimace like 
the devil guardian of a temple, and hear the 
resigned comment from a very composed Siao 
Lin, aged seven, who is perched up on a sofa 
arm. ‘Gone mad again!’ she says, and then 
more brightly, ‘Have you any picture story 
books to lend me? Or some stamps?’ She 
has skinned her nose and won’t tell how it 
was done. Her friend, same age, offers the 
information, ‘A big bit of flesh went with the 
skin, but she didn’t cry!’ A few minutes later 
down below my window I see them with a 
whole bunch of others in the snow, rolling, 
wrestling and tumbling carelessly with all the 
cushioned effect that padded clothing makes for 
in winter. They look every bit as full of life 
as those I saw in Kunming, Chungking and 
Sian on the way through the hinterland of 
China to Peking from Rangoon the other day. 
Whoever else goes short these days, the children 
do not. 

Yes, it is quite true that in this early 1961, 
for some areas in these northern provinces at 
least, things are not so The results of 
two years of drought, which in the other day 
would have meant i ated bok fag! 
mean sags Wi usbandin 
resources and spread over the whole poss 
both rural and urban, however, the problem is 
being met. The first thing le must have 
is food, all-right, and it id be idealistic to 
pretend anything else. Grain is heavy stuff to 
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transport overland, so each area in the main 
must be responsible for its own. Often in the 
country-side the people do better than they do 
in the big cities, where subsidiary foods, the 
vegetables and additions of farm life, are not 
right at hand. Very different from the real 
famines of old when city middle class folk lived 
in their usual comfort, while the country-side 
around them was full of hopeless starvation. 
Today the whole of any affected area, as well 
as places bordering on it, take the burden to 

er, and make out without any great change 
in their living. Residents in their urban com 
munes in Peking, of course, do better than 
travellers who come into the city who have to 
eat at public restaurants which only open at 
certain hours, should they not be atta to 
any local organization which has its own facili- 
ties. Going through back hutungs this afternoon 
to see how things were, I noticed that on the 
carts which were delivering food, plenty of 
beancurd, celery, spinach and onions. There 
were literally mountains of white cabbage and 
carcasses of mutton piled high outside one depot. 
Yes, it is certainly a problem for big cities that 
have expanded fast, to be sure of not only 
adequate but also varied vegetable supply, when 
the weather has so badly cooperated. A prob 
lem, like the myriad others that progress brings, 
which will be met and mastered all-right. In 
the meantime there is an element of struggle 
which brings out many creative ways of solving 
the contradictions. Quite a bit of the air that 
pervaded old Yenan can now be seen in many 
cities, people making the best of what there is 
cheerfully and understandingly. 

As Spring Festival holidays progress, the 
theatres and places of amusement get more and 
more crowded. There has been a Cuban Ballet 
group, a Vietnam Song and Dance one, as well 
as a concert party from Sudan. Some thirty 
new movies have been released, and the tradr 
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As Sprinc CoMEs ON... 


tional theatre gathers its usual packed audiences. 

The other day, at a meeting supporting the 
people of Laos Vice-Prime Minister Chen Yi 
i His words were quiet and simple, 

ken without notes, almost casually. “We 
will support the people of Laos if their govern- 
ment asks us for that support’ was what in 
essence his theme. The audience applauded 
vigorously. No one in China wants war, for 
here more people know about war and what 
it means than exist in any country of the world 
but no one will want to refuse help to those 
under the heel, especially when domination of 
their lands by foreign countries affects so closely 
the security of the Chinese people. There is a 
growing understanding that as long as there is 
oppression, we are all oppressed, and that the 
true cause of peoples seeking freedom is the 
cause of all peoples. 


Wwo™ days seem to bring on various aches 
and pains to the middle-aged, but in Peking 
there is always a way out with acupuncture. 
The doctor who treats me was once a nurse 
in a famous western medicine hospital. I just 

my things off and lie down with my small 
apanese transistor radio at the back of my 
head, listening to a program of folk songs from 
all over China, while ne seemingly so casually 
inserts the needles. As she usually puts one 
in each hand, I cannot turn the knobs of the 
radio and have to leave it on one station, so 
after the folk music there comes the science- 
education item. This when it js on ways of 
processing tree leaves to make them into pig 
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fodder, or on the value of sunlight as an aid 
to health, is all-right. But when with consider- 
able detail no matter how cold and scientific 
the terms it goes into all the best methods for 
birth control—well if we were both less than 
in the early sixties, it might perhaps be slightl 
cahinaine if we fre any of Se old 
But the next time when I’m abroad and some 
tall and indignant spinster rises and demands 
to know why the Chinese do not use contra- 
ceptives, I shall be in a suitable position to 
answer and say that all necessary information 
is certainly made available. 

As spring comes on, the great drive in rural 
areas is now for better agricultural crops. One 
of the 45,000 newly trained mechanical farm 
implement workers around Peking is a Hunan 
lad I have known since childhood. He ap- 
proaches adult life now as a fighter full of 
determination, loving his work, his eyes shining . 
as he talks of it, so that when I think of new 
crops I think of his determined ruddy face well 
set above broad bare shoulders, and know that 
there will be no great problem as long as he, 
and those like him, maintain the spirit of today. 
Another thing that is being done on a 
scale everywhere is the digging of laterals from 
reservoirs and canals already constructed. The 
amount of earthwork moved in these sone 
years has been tremendous, but so far has 
not been the labour available to complete all 
the digging needed to water as as it 
can mg This indbiabcend essential task has 
been one of the big jobs of this spring through- 
out the northern country-side. 


A. Li 


























Letter from Singapore 


Whose History? 


UN peuple heureux n'a pas d'histoire. Oe 
happy people have no history.) If this 
true, few nations can be accounted fortunate; 
for all are proud of recording and reciting the 
story of their past development. But writing 
history is a ticklish business now-a-days, as was 
only too evident at the recent (January 1961) 
meeting of historians gathered to shed light on 
the histories of South-East Asian countries at 
the University of Malaya, Singapore branch. 

The topics which the assembled scholars 
undertook to discuss soon revealed a major 
problem: that history is as the historian sees 
fit to write it down. In other words, it was 
soon apparent that many of the concepts pre- 
valent in history book still current were ‘out 
of date,’ in that they were the views held 
by what we in Singapore, and other peoples 
in Asia call ‘colonial historians.” Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and other westerners are often well- 
meaning in their endeavour to research into the 
past of other countries, but where this area is 
concerned, they often interpreted events in the 
light of their own perspective of the historical 
process, and that perspective is no longer the 
one which the peoples they write about entertain 
about themselves. 

An example, culled out of many, to make 
this clear: when British wrote a History of 
India, they labelled the risings of 1857 the 
‘Great Mutiny.’ The same events are now 
described as “The First War of Independence’ 
by Indian historians. The historical view de- 
pends on which end of the telescope one uses; 
and, as the Minister of Education for Singapore 
pointed out in his opening speech at the meet- 
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ing, the countries of South-East Asia now wish 
to rewrite their history nearer to facts than a 
colonial interpretation would permit. 

It was natural, therefore, and invigorating that 
the meeting of historians in Singapore (the first 
of its kind in South-East Asia) should produce 
verbal clashes of considerable loudness between 
scholars at one viewing end and those at the 
other. 

There was an argument on the second day 
between an American historian, who maintained 
that U.S. colonialism was not, properly speaking, 
colonialism, but a better brand of benevolence, 
and an English historian, who took exception 
to this exception among colonialisms, and con- 
tended that all Prove Soar were more or less 
alike (with a good note for the British type). 
It was a most entertaining session. 

On the third day the meeting was enlivened 
by Asian historians who rose in wrath to dis 
pute the thesis of a New Zealand professor on 
the relations between Holland and Indonesia, 
The ar mt became acute, and the Chairman 
had to appeal to the known ‘historical objec- 
tivity’ of the scholars in order not to imperil it 
through emotional display. 

Nationalism in South-East Asia may be y 
but it is certainly vocal, and we hope it 
prove creative enough to stimulate Asian his 
torians to rewrite history, ‘nearer to facts than 
past interpretations has allowed us to do.’ 

Among those present were Professor C. P. 
Fitzgerald, the distinguished st on China, 
whose balanced views and wide learning earned 
general approval from all present. 


Alamah 











Wining and Dining 


The Emperor's Favourite and the Poet 


Guy Young 


T seems unbelievable that either a 
beautiful lady or a prominent poet 
could ever be a gastronome. But 

according to Confucius, an interest in 
food is the most natural of human de- 
sires. Since both the beauty and the 
poet are human, if they happen to be 
noted for their indulgence in good food, 
there is no reason for us to sneer at their 
weaknesses. 

In China, especially in the olden days, 
the taste for good food held no less at- 
traction to the fair sex than to their 
menfolk since, unlike their sisters in the 
West today, Chinese ladies were not so 
mindful of their figures. They never 
bothered about dieting, nor did the idea 
ever occur to them. Turning the pages 
of Chinese history, we find that the 
beauties on the plump side have at least 
won as much admiration as the slender 
ones, if not more. 

The romance of Emperor T’ang Ming 
Huang and his favourite Yang Kwei-fei 
is well known to most of us. Their 
ardent love has made many a lover shed 
a sympathetic tear. Doubtless, Yang 
Kwei-fei’s charm and the tragic end of 
her life are an accepted fact; but not all 
of us realize the extent of her contribu- 
tion to the Chinese cuisine. 

In some Shanghai restaurants, we will 


most probably come across a dish called 
Kwei-fei Chi (the Imperial Concubine’s 
Chicken). This is a plate of chicken 
legs broiled together with spring onions. 
The chicken legs taste very good while 
the onions are even more tasty since they 
have absorbed all the flavour from the 
chicken. If we trace back the history of 
this dish, we find we have to give credit 
for its creation to Yang Kwei-fei and her 
taste for good food. 

As we know, Emperor T’ang Ming 
Huang took assiduous care of al Yang 
Kwei-fei’s needs and to please her, he 
sent for the best cooks from every part 
of his kingdom. It happened that one 
cook from Honan excited in preparing 
this particular chicken dish. Yang 
Kweitei was so fond of this dish that 
she would not let a single meal go past 
without tasting it. Some years later, 
when An Lu-shan revolted against the 
Emperor, the poor monarch had to 
abandon his capital Ch’angan (now Sian) 
and flee for his life, taking with him 
Yang Kwei-fei. On their way to Sze- 
chuan, the imperial guards demanded 
the death of Yang Kwei-fei and she 
hanged herself to the intense grief of the 
Emperor. The cook was then discharged 
from the imperial household. He ran a 
small restaurant in Ch’angan after the 
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war had ended. One of the dishes he 
prepared for his patrons was the broiled 
chicken legs, someone christened it ‘Kwei- 
fei Chi’ (or, the Imperial Concubine’s 
Chicken) in memory of the great beauty. 
This name gave the dish romantic as- 
sociations which added to its already 
considerable tastiness. Before long, every- 
one in Ch’angan who had not tried 
Kwei-fei Chi at this small restaurant, 
began to feel ashamed of himself. 

The fabulous success brought the cook 
fame and fortune. In his old age, he 
retired and handed down the recipe to 
his sons and relatives. In this way the 
dish has gained popularity ever since. 

Today, we do not have to travel thou- 
sands of miles to Ch’angan (Sian) to 
taste it. Instead, we fortunate beings can 
go to Winter Garden in Nathan Road 
or to the Great Shanghai Restaurant on 
Pratt Avenue in Kowloon to try Kwei-fei 
Chi. Both restaurants present a pretty 
fair sample of this dish. 

It is easy to decide whether or not 
Kwei-fei Chi has been properly prepared. 
First, no other part of the chicken should 
be used than the legs. Then, a cook 
with a sense of decency will not use 
frozen drumsticks to fool his patrons. 
In fact, no gourmet would care for any 
kind of frozen meat. 

In other Shanghai restaurants here, 
they also serve Kwei-fei Chi. I do not 
recommend them because they often put 
the boniest part of a chicken into the 
dish. If Yang Kwei-fei were alive, she 
would be furious with the cooks in these 
restaurants for abusing her title. She 
probably would not mind, however, if 
the dish were well prepared; for it fully 
justifies her culinary taste. 


7 who have been to Hangchow 
are bound to have tasted a dish called 
“Tung-po Pork.’ As a rule, I do not 
care much for pork dishes. But once 
I had taken a trip to the West Lake in 
Hangchow, where I first tried Tung-po 








Guy Young 


Pork at Lou Wai Lou Restaurant, my 
prejudice against pork was completel 
removed. This dish, if well prcpared, 
is exceptionally good. First of all, the 
pork is cut into square pieces and they 
are put in an earthen pot. Then an 
adequate amount of water, soy bean sauce 
and sugar, as well as a little bit of fennel, 
are added. After that, the earthen pot 
is covered and sealed up with a kind of 
cotton paper. The next step is to steam 
this pot of pork for three or four hours. 
During the process of steaming, the cover 
should not be lifted. Otherwise, the 
flavour of the pork will deteriorate. The 
dish is served in the earthen pot whose 
cover is removed in front of all the eaters. 
When you pick a piece of pork out of 
the earthen pot and put it into your 
mouth, it melts almost instantly and yet 
its flavour lasts. Most gourmets like to 
eat this dish with rice—an excellent plan. 
But according to my own preferences, it 
also goes very well with Man Tou (steam- 
ed bread). After you have finished all 
the pork, you can break Man Tou into 
small pieces and dip them in the gravy, 
which actually contains the essence of this 
dish. 

While on the subject of Tung-po pork, 
let us remember the outstanding poet 
called Su Tung-po of the Sung Dynasty. 
For a number of years, Su Tung-po was 
the magistrate of Hangchow where he 
befriended a Buddhist monk Fo Yin who 
was also a poet. For a monk, Fo Yin 
was very unusual. Together with Su 
Tung-po, he even frequented the courte- 
sans. Besides, he never stuck to vegetarian 
diet and was an excellent cook in his 
own right. 

One winter day, Su Tung-po paid Fo 
Yin a visit in his temple. Fo Yin was 
found cooking a pot of pork. When it 
was ready, Tung-po tried a piece and 
liked it Bin lt The two of them 
finished up the whole pot of pork in no 
time. Afterwards, Tung-po learned the 
recipe from Fo Yin and d it on to 
his cook. Since then, whenever Tung-po 
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Tue Emperor’s FavouriTE AND THE POET 


entertained his friends, this dish was al- 
ways included in the menu. 

Eventually, this dish became almost 
as popular as Tung-po’s poems. People 
via that it aes who had 
invented the recipe and 5 Lh called 
it Tung-po Pork. Being a friend of 
Tung-po, Fo Yin did not of course bother 
to claim priority on this dish and thence- 
forth, it has retained the name of Tung- 


In any Hangchow restaurant, Tung-po 
Pork will be recommended to the patrons 
by the cook. Here in Hong Kong, we 
have only one Hangchow restaurant, call- 
ed Tien Hsiang Lou (Heavenly Fragrance 
Pavilion) which is located in Woosung 
Street, Kowloon. Not long ago, I went 
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to this restaurant with a few friends and 
tried Tung-po Pork. We were quite 
satisfied. 

But it is a pity that none of the waiters 
was able to tell the origin of this dish. 
I do not blame them since few of the 
waiters of any Shanghai restaurant can 
understand why Kwei-fe: Chi has its 
present name. 

It is true that we can find many more 
dishes with historical allusions in various 
restaurants. But it is also very natural 
for us to give our preference to ‘Kwei-fei 
Chi’ and “Tung-po Pork’ because, after 
all, a beauty like Yang Kwei-fei and a 
poet like Su Tung-po mean so much 
more to us gourmets than do any other 
of the notable names in history. 








Sightseeing 


Lewis Bush 


signals fluttered in and out of 

Whitehall, the Japanese Navy Min- 
istry, the British Embassy in Tokyo, and 
the C-in-C’s office in HMS Tamar at 
Hong Kong, demanding explanations, 
providing them, bearing protests against 
alleged insults, violations of international 
law, even unwarranted attack. 

‘Damned good show!’ said some. 
‘Time someone showed the Japanese they 
do not own the bloody earth.’ 

‘Haven’t we got enough on our hands 
without these amateurs starting a war 
with Japan,’ growled others, or ‘If the 
Japanese choose to blow themselves to 
hell, why the devil do we want to stop 
them?’ 


O'« day, early in November 1941, 


When the incident which might have 
started the Pacific War a month before 
Pearl Harbour occured I was second in 
command of MTB 08 of the 2nd Motor 
Torpedo Boat Flotilla stationed at Hong 
Kong where our naval forces, apart from 
the eight MTBs of our flotilla, consisted 
of a ie auxiliary patrol vessels, mostly 
converted tugs, two destroyers of World 
War I vintage, a river gunboat, and a 
couple of boom defence vessels. 

Our patrols had been generally mono- 
tonous, chasing junks off our minefields, 
keeping an eye on Japanese activities 
around Mirs Bay, just over the border, 
and only sion up occasionally by flo- 


tilla exercises with depth charges, and 
torpedoes with dummy war-heads. 

Sometimes we’d heave to off the Ja 
panese minelayer ‘Shirataka’ which was 
invariably anchored just outside territorial 
waters and exchange greetings with her 
officers and crew who seemed just as 
bored as ourselves and spent much of 
their time fishing. 

Occasionally I had to board a Japanese 
trawler about to enter harbour without 
clearance. These were fine modern 
diesel-engined craft equipped with the 
most up-to-date navigational equipment 
and their captains who appeared to me 
more like naval officers than fishermen 
were always of course ‘very sorry,’ and 
as we departed there was always a large 
sea bass in the bottom of our dinghy to 
give us all fried fish and chips for a cou 
ple of days. 

MTB 08 was a happy craft, and with 
the exception of Laurie Kilbee, the skip 
per, and myself, both RNVR, the crew 
of eight were Royal Navy regulars. 

Towards the end of October there had 
been a tremendous increase iri movements 
of Japanese war vessels, transports, land- 
ing craft, tankers and other craft up the 
Pearl River, and southwards, and we'd 
often land a couple of hands on a small 
island, from the peak of which they had 
a good view of the Japanese convoys, the 
particulars of which we’d report back to 


base. 
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SIGHTSEEING 


O™ morning, just as we were round- 
ing a small island into our patrol 
area there was quite a large convoy to 
be seen proceeding towards Canton, but, 
as we cleared the point, to our amaze- 
ment the last vessel had altered course 
and was heading into territorial waters 
and the minefield from which we were 
always chasing Chinese junks. 

Our three Napier engines roared up 
to full speed, the signal ‘Stop Immedi- 
ately!’ fluttered up to the he arm, and 
the signalman got busy with his Aldis 
lamp. By this time the transport, a ves- 
sel of about 6,000 tons was in territorial 
waters and heading straight for the mine- 
field with a white bone in her teeth. 

‘Christ! He’s going to be a mess in 
a minute!’ exclaimed the coxswain, ‘And 
they tell me those mines cost eight hun- 
dred quid a time!’ 

The vessel flew no ensign, there was 
no name on her bow, not even a number, 
and now through binoculars we could see 
men in steel helmets crowding her decks. 

When we fired a burst from a Lewis 

across her bow, she was not more 
than two hundred yards from the mine- 
field, and we closed to about fifty yards 
to see that she was literally crawling with 
armed men some of whom were stand- 
ing by machine guns mounted on tripods. 

A dozen pairs of binoculars were train- 
ed upon us from her bridge and as she 
finally went astern, from the staff on her 
poop there now fluttered a ragged and 
filthy Japanese ensign. 

As we stopped engines Laurie grinned 
and said, ‘Well, what do we do now?’ 

“Well, we'll have to board her,’ I re- 
plied. 
*You will, you mean!’ he chuckled. 
A signal lamp was busy on the trans- 
port’s bridge ae as she gathered sternway 
answering flashes were seen just forward 
of her bow from a newcomer lying just 
_— the limits which turned out to be 
one of Japan’s newest heavy de rs, 
almost as big, and more et i A te 
than our own light-cruisers. 
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Our cocklesheli of a met was launch- 
ed, I strapped a 45 Webley to my belt, 
and scrambled into the cranky contrap- 
tion in which a rating was ready to shove 
off. 

‘Supposing those blighters open fire on 
you?’ enquired my skipper. 

‘Then you’ll have to torpedo her, 
Laurie,’ I replied. 

He looked worried, to say the least, as 
he ordered the tubes to be cleared for 
action, and we shoved off still without 
replies to the signals we had sent to base. 

The transport was now — mili- 
tary officers, some wearing a lot of gold 
lace, watched us from her bridge, above 
the bulwarks was a mass of steel-helmeted 
heads, and her signal lamp was working 
at nineteen to the dozen. 

Suppose some stupid, trigger ha 
witihes deen open fire? But T hoped pa 
the destroyer was even now asking what 
the devil they were doing in our waters 
and ordering them out. That the Japa- 
nese Army and Navy were not always 
in complete agreement, I well knew, but 
the destroyer would certainly have to 
support any stupidity the transport might 
decide upon. I could imagine the flap 
going on in “Tamar.’ For this, as far 
as I knew, was the first incident of its 
kind since the Hong Kong base had been 
reduced almost to complete helplessness. 

‘Blimey! Suppose they do fire on us, 
sir?’ said the rating as we neared the 
transport. 

‘Don’t worry, you won’t know much 
about it, but if you can, jump overboard,’ 
I replied. 

‘Crumbs! And then Lieut Kilbee lets 
fly with a tin-fish and we’re at war with 
the Japs!’ 

A pilot ladder clattered down the ship’s 
side, a couple of cine-cameras had us in 
focus as well as a dozen ordinary types; 
then the waters foamed as the blighter 
went astern and nearly capsized us. 

How bloody silly, I thought, as I gazed 
up at the sea of faces peering down from 


the bulwarks, and the muzzles of rifles 
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and machine-guns. They could sink us 
with a good spit. 

I grabbed ke ladder and climbed up- 
wards. 

“What do you want?’ snapped a chap 
wearing a cloth army cap. ‘You cannot 
come aboard,’ he shouted. 

‘I wish to speak to your commander,’ 
I replied. By this time my head was 
above the bulwarks and I was confronted 
‘with armed men, some grinning and 
others glowering truculently at me. 

“Why do you insult the Imperial Army?’ 
shouted someone from the bridge. 

I looked up to face the hostile stares 
of what was apparently top brass. 

“You entered territorial waters, with- 
out identifying yourself, without even an 
ensign,’ I replied, as the cameras clicked, 
one chap taking a close up from a couple 
of feet. 

“We are sorry, we lost our way,’ re- 
plied army cap. 

‘That is nonsense, we saw you leave 
the convoy,’ I replied. ‘What is the 
name of this ship?’ 

He grinned, and said, ‘No name, no 
name.’ Then someone shouted from the 
bridge and he left me there feeling sillier 
than ever. I looked down to where the 
rating was gazing up from the dinghy, 
craned my neck to see the MTB still only 
some 60 or 70 yards away, realized that 
these chaps could filll her wooden hull 
with machine-gun bullets to sink her, 
and that Laurie should have moved off 
for safety in case of a crisis, and in order 
to make a torpedo run if necessary, which 
heaven forbid, but which in any case he’d 
probably never finish before being sunk 
by the destroyer. 

‘My commander demands that you 
apologise for firing on us,’ said army 
cap when he returned from the bridge. 

‘That is absurd. By rights you should 
be taken into Hongkong,’ I replied. 

‘I do not understand,’ he replied. 

I spoke in Japanese. His eyes opened 
iat the soldiers started so: «pp 
-oo-ohing, and a fellow with a camera who 
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I imagined was a war correspondent came 
forward and took a close up of me and 
said, ‘Where did you learn to speak 
Japanese?’ 

‘You insulted Japan with a war-like 
act,’ said army - 

I was thoroughly fed up with my pre- 
dicament. There was nothing I could 
do except try to get the confounded ship 
out of our waters as quickly as possible, 

‘Apologies are due only to us,’ I re- 
plied, ‘You should be grateful that we 
did not allow you to blow yourselves up 
on our minefield; you stopped only just 
in time.’ 

He shouted this information to the 
bridge, whereupon all — shorewards 
as if trying to spot the brass-horned iron 
spheres which always gave me the cree 
ing horrors on occasions when they broke 
loose and I had to go out in the dinghy 
to render them safe by removing the 
detonators. 

Now the general chap who had glow- 
ered down at me broke into a smile, then 
an aide-de-camp came down to the well- 
deck, saluted and said, ‘We are very sorry, 
we lost our way, and shall leave immedi- 
ately. Sorry to have troubled you.’ 

Now all were grinning and saluting 
me, including the brass on the bridge. 
I returned their salutes and started down 
to the dinghy. Heads now craned over 
the bulwarks, cameras were again click- 
ing, when someone shouted, ‘Good-bye, 
very sorry, we were only sightseeing!’ 

I heard the engine room telegraph 
tinkle and the next moment we almost 
capsized amid much laughter from the 
deck as the transport went astern. 

They really enjoyed watching us bob- 
bing in their wash, but in a few minutes 
the vessel had turned, her engines stopped, 
she swung onto her course, and I heaved 
a sigh of relief as she headed back the 
way she had come. ‘Sightseeing, you 
cheeky bastard!’ I muttered, and now 
to add insult to injury, a sailor was dip- 
ping the grimy, tattered red-ball ensign 
to the MTB. 
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SIGHTSEEING 


The rating bent to the oars. ‘Thank 
the lord it went off all right, sir,’ he 
remarked. ‘I thought they might take 
you prisoner.’ 

‘Good lord, we are not yet at war with 
apan.’ 

‘No, but I hear these Japs are queer 
people. They tell me they cut off your 

rivates, stick them in your mouth, then 
Kick you under the jaw.’ 

The transport was now almost out of 
our waters and 08 was under weigh and 
coming up to the dinghy. 

‘Stop pulling,’ I said, ‘and don’t talk 
such bloody nonsense.’ 

‘Well, sir, a Chinese told me the Japs 
use their prisoners for bayonet practice. 

‘Whew! Thank goodness that’s over.’ 
said Laurie as I clambered aboard. ‘Full 
ahead all three, starboard ten,’ and in 
an aside to me, ‘Commodore wants us 
in ‘“Tamar’’ immediately. I suppose we 
are going to get a terrific bottle.’ 

‘Bottle! What the devil for? Christ! 
Did they expect us to bring the blighter 
into harbour? I suppose the Japanese are 
making protests over our firing across 
their bows—insulting their dignity and 
all that crap. Imagine what would hap- 
pen with a British transport poking its 


nose into Japanese waters.’ 


I" was sundown when we came along- 
side ‘“Tamar’’ — relic of the Royal 
Navy’s last days of sail. 

The Commodore, a fine, dark-haired 
handsome man, was rather gruff, but I 
could detect a twinkle in his eyes as he 
and intelligence people questioned us. 

‘What the devil were those fellows 
doing, I wonder?’ said one old captain. 

‘Just taking photographs of the coast, 
probing about in their inquisitive way,’ 
said an intelligence wallah. 

‘But damn it, they are off the coast 
all bloody day and night, they should 


know the minefield is there, they even 
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see us chasing junks, and have seen them 
blow up.’ 

‘Why did you not insist on speakin 
to the on Mas? I was asked. ? 

‘Insist, sir? How could I.’ 

He grunted and then muttered some- 
thing about he didn’t know what the 
Navy was coming to, needed a bit more 
of the Nelson spirit. Backed up by 
what? I wondered. 

‘Well, what do you think was their 
purpose in breaking away from the con- 
voy and entering our waters?’ 

‘Well, sir, as I was leaving a chap 
shouted out that they were only sight- 
seeing. Could be, you know. The 
Japanese are a most inquisitive people 
and probably some brown job general 
told the skipper to head in so he could 
have a look-see. That destroyer was 
perhaps sweating just as much as we 
signalling him not to play the bloody 
fool. And, of course, that general or 
whatever he was would not take any 
advice from the Imperial Navy.’ 

He sipped his gin and bitters. ‘Hm, 
the Japanese are certainly a queer lot all 
right. I suppose we’ll be forced to fight 
them sooner or later.’ 

‘Hope not, sir,’ I replied, ‘but fight 
or not I consider that the Emperor ought 
to decorate us for saving one of his trans- 
ports and a few hundred men from blow- 
ing themselves to smithereens. But better 
still give MTB 08 a nice cash award.’ 

‘Good job, it went off as it did,’ he 
replied. ‘If they’d fired on you and 
you'd fired back we might now be at 
war with them, and if you’d let ‘em 
blow themselves up they’d have probably 
said you torpedoed them.’ 

‘Well, you’d better get back to your 
patrol,’ said our commanding officer. 

And I’ve often wondered how the 
hero of Trafalgar or Forester’s Horn- 
blower would have covered themselves 
in glory in sorting that one out? 
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Ancient Japanese Lyrics 


Land of the Reed Plains, Ancient Japanese Lyrics from the Manyoshu 


Paintings by Sanko Inoue. 


Translation and Commentary by Kenneth Yasuda. 
(Charles E. Tuttle Company, Tokyo, 1960. Y1,350 in the Far East; 


$4.50 in the U. S.) 


LTHOUGH Kenneth Yasuda has been es- 
teemed for a long time as a learned and 
at the same time a spirited translator of the 
‘reliques’ of ancient Japanese poetry, he is well 
content to figure as the junior partner on the 
~~ occasion. In the prefatory essay, when 
¢ has given us a pleasing description of the 
celebrated and voluminous Manyoshu anthology 
formed some twelve hundred years ago, and a 
suggestion of what ‘the Manyo world’ was like, 
he turns the light upon the artist Sanko Inoue. 
Mr Inoue also has long been appreciated as an 
exponent in his particular medium of the early 
poetry of his country. 

It was in 1944 that Mr Inoue published the 
main results of his studies of the Manyo world, 
his ‘miniature jewels’ or small coloured sketches 
illustrating one hundred of the short poems in 
the Manyoshu anthology. These pictures now 
yt a anew with Mr Yasuda’s versions of and 
(often) notes on the poems which they belong 
to. They may surprise the general western, 
or even eastern, observer of things Japanese. 
Perhaps there never was such a world as that 
which Mr Inoue presents so delightfully; or 
might it be that the Japan he recalls by glimpres 
and moments of vision once flourished and is 
gone like Babylon? 

When anybody writing about Japan makes 
such a remark as that, it is probably that before 
long he will wish to modify it. The customs 
and usages of Japan, as experience proves, are 
not disappearing so totally as some of the mod- 
ern phenomena of the great cities there would 

suade us. After there are still church 

in great cities. 
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Let me copy out, from the volume before me, 
which is curiously beautiful in its material shape 
and visage, an example of Mr Yasuda’s trans- 
lation, and the note which he has added; the 
gi in Mr Inoue’s picture is looking very grace- 

in a primrosy night-dress (or perhaps pyjama 
suit). 
If you go away, 
y should I adorn myself? 
From my toilet-case 
I shall not think of taking 
even my comb of boxwood. 


By ‘a young woman of Harima.’ 
Addressd to an official as he left 
to assume a new post in the capi- 
tal sometime between 715 and 
719. Boxwood combs are highly 
valued even today. 


Those who read these simple lines will no 
doubt hear in memory that old sweet song from 
the north of England which begins. 


What’s this dull town to me? 
Robin’s not near... 


The theme and the tone of ‘Robin Adair’ 
are almost identical with those of the stanka 
translated from the Japanese of a distant age by 
a bine me nee readers of this = ia 
wherever they may be, will light u 
of instances of the same ate. yung. 
The subjects of the hundred brief lyrics are 
many; to quote Mr Yasuda, however, one at 
least is recurrent, ‘love in all its as from 
the most spiritual to the frankly sensual.’ An 
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ANCIENT JAPANESE Lyrics 


example has already been given: and here is 
another, which also shows the translator’s re- 
fusal to colour or inflate the actual contents of 
these poems of the past—and of the present: 


As you journey on 
reat ie lofty summit 

of Mt Tsukuba, 

if you should forget me then, 
I will never speak to you. 





ani 


SS) 


THOS 
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The s er is a wife, and the painter 
makes — that she means what eager 
Incidentally, the translator keeps the exact 
number of syllables used line by line in the 
Japanese A through the Manyoshu and to 
this day: it is a five-line form, and there are 
31 syllables in all. ‘All poems submitted in 
the annual Imperial poetry contest, which in 
1959 attracted more than 23,000 entrants, 
are tanka.’ 


Edmund Blunden 











The Oracle and the Bel-Ami 


The Lotus and the Robot 


by Arthur Koestler 


(Hutchinson, London, 1960. 25s.) 
S I happen to know the subject-matter and 
as I ion visited the countries that serve 
as a setting, the Editor has given me the book 
as well as John Blofeld’s comments to read. 

This piece is not intended as a review. 
Blofeld’s is. Blofeld’s—I submit—is a brave 
failure. The reason is simple: Arthur Koestler 
writes his own reviews. He knows his own 
weaknesses and defends them by exaggeration. 
He knows where he is vulnerable, and he picks 
and displays some of the more obvious points 
before anybody else has a chance. 

In the most monumental of his numerous 
autobiographies (he writes nothing but) he 
proudly quotes a friend who credits him with 
a cathedral-size inferiority complex.’ (The com- 
plex is there all-right, but “_ its success in 
the USA is cathedral-size.) 

In our case Arthur Koestler puts the review 
into the preface. He succinctly concludes: ‘It 
could be said, then, that I went on my pil- 
grimage not so much with an open, as with 
an equally split, mind. What emerged is a 
mixture of pedantic detail and sweeping gen- 
eralisations.’ 

Indeed, this could be said. But only by 
readers or reviewers who do not know the facts. 
Is it pedantic detail if Koestler calls Krishna 
Menon India’s Foreign Minister? Or that Jung 
is hardly read in India? Or that he mis-spells 
Greek words? (e.g., ‘Tanatoc.’ No misprint: 
the misspelling occurs repeatedly. Others were 
probably eliminated by printer's readers.) Or 
that he upholds Eastern philosophic writing, to 
Western ridicule, by presenting them in arbi- 
trary selection and pathetic translation? Or 
that he supports his ‘sweeping generalisations’ 
with long > gener from Oriental authors who 
are avowedly no authorities on the subject? Or 
that he allows his publishers (misled by the 
author’s ambiguous statements) to tell me on 
the wrapper that Koestler spent two years in 
India and Japan when his whole ‘pilgrimage’ 
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lasted a mere fraction of that period? 

I am not saying all this in criticism of the 
author—merely of his naive public. 

Understandably, Indians and Japanese are al- 
most speechless with fury over this collection of 
misstatements in innuendos. But how Western 
readers of Koestler’s book can treat and criticise 
the present volume as a book on Asian thought 
(as Blofeld does) is beyond me. 


Hs book is no bad book on two Asian lands, 

It is an excellent book on Arthur Koestler. 
It is the umpteenth volume of his autobiogra- 
phy. Future editions (I wish there will be 
many though I doubt it) should be undertitled: 
Koestler in Mysticland. The subject is not 
Mysticland but Koestler. (Just as Alice in 
Wonderland is no diary by Marco Polo or 
Heinrich Harrer: Its subject is Alice, as a 
prototype of the Dreaming Child.) 

It was a pathetic spectacle when scientists 
condemned Koestler’s Sleep-walkers as bad 
science. Koestler is a child prodigy who spent 
some time at the Vienna Polytechnic, wheat 
qualifying, and spending most of his time— 
according to his own authorised version—sabre- 
fencing, womanising, boozing, politicastering 
and brawling. (As he brawled against Nazis I 
approve of all his student-days activities; and 
he himself never claims that he has actually 
studied science.) No! Koestler’s is Arthur 
Koestler. He writes well enough to make it 
readable. The Sleep-walkers should be sub 
titled ‘Koestler in Science-Land,’ to earn suc- 
cess more fairly, and to evade unjust criticism 
as a serious dissertation on great scientific dis- 
coveries. 

A one-subject writer can never be a typical 
journalist. I am furious whenever I read that 
Koestler is no novelist but a journalist, no sci- 
entist but a journalist, no political scientist but 
a journalist. That is an unjust accusation. 

To show how untypical Koestler’s writing is 
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THe ORACLE AND THE Bet-Ami 


of real journalism, let me quote what a jour- 
nalist (James Cameron) wrote about Japan: 


“The Stranger playing Oracle on an away- 
ground is an ladnien sight. What do J 
know about Japan? Little, except that it 
exists. And that the little I know I love; 
and that one day, when I come back, I shall 
surely be among friends.’ 


Read Koestler’s book (or Blofeld’s quota- 
tions) and you will find the ‘Stranger Playing 
Oracle on Away-Ground’ in excelsis. A jour- 
nalist observes and reports (as Cameron has 
done on every country he has explored). Beyond 
that he applies Cartesian doubt and evinces 
Socratic modesty. Both qualities are incom- 

tible with the Oracle. To accuse Koestler of 
lane a true journalist is libel (of both author 
and profession). 

Will Koestler be among friends when he 
returns to Asia? Blofeld deems it unlikely. 
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I spent a few months in Tokyo and Kyoto a 
year or so after Koestler. In Tokyo people 
remembered only that he stood up the PEN 
Club after accepting an invitation to enlighten 
them on the Pasternak affair. Kyotoites, noto- 
riously conscious of their city’s paramountcy 
in Japanese culture, told me with acid smiles 
that the Oracle had made a pilgrimage to the 
“Bel-Ami,’ a chromium-plated Tokyo-ore Holly- 
wood-emulating nitery, and called the police 
when he was overcharged for his beer. : 

I do not vouch for the veracity of the story, 
for the only authority on Koestler I accept does 
not mention the incident in his book. But it 
does not sound unlikely: For on his own evi- 
dence he stayed in an air-conditioned hotel room 
in Bombay, and retreated from Kerala when the 
only Western-type hotel there could no longer 
give him a suitable room. 

If you read The Lotus and the Robot as 
autobiography you will like it, or at least enjoy 
it. 


Frederick Joss 












Algeria, Rebellion and Revolution 
by Joan Gillespie. 


The Blood Smells of Chicory Coffee 


(Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 1960. 275.) 


THs morning I wrapped the review copy 
of this book in a Hong ae 4 newspaper ; 
Habi 


unwrapping it I read that Bourguiba, 
President-Premier of Tunisia, would go to Paris 
to act as mediator between France and Alge- 
ria, or rather, between General de Gaulle and 
Premier Ferhat Abbas, those two men of con- 
servative views who had become the stormy 
petrels of their countries’ regeneration. 
My thoughts went back to the times when 
I knew Habib Bourguiba as a fiery rebel (soon 
to stand trial and sentenced for seditious 
talk) and my fleeting meetings with American 
reporters seeking first-hand ‘copy’ from contacts 
with the National Liberation Army men of 
Algeria (as they called themselves) or ‘Fellagha’ 
i eet cha they were called by the French). 
Among them was a studious college girl 
from Connecticut, gathering information for a 
thesis for her Ph. at the Fletcher School 
for Law and Diplomacy, and preparing herself 
for a job in that complicated organization, the 
United States Foreign Service. Had she lived 
to be a full-fled ambassadress, she might 
have amended the world’s ideas about Ame- 
rican lady diplomats (as immortalised in Call 
Me Madam). Joan Gillespie was no ‘Madam,’ 
nor a Claire Boothe-Luce. She was a warm- 
hearted though academically inclined girl, de- 
pendably conforming in substance though a 
trifle unorthodox in manner. She was accep- 
table to McCarthy and Sartre, to University 
examiners and career-conscious editors. She 
was safe. She was a nice person, and I was 
sad when she died, suddenly, in Tunis, a year 
or so ago. She had risen to the rank of U.S. 
Vice-Consul. Under > per gamer 3 administra- 
tion she might have achieved rapid promotion. 
Not being . coke-addict, ssisahioanine or 
Bostonian snob, she got on well with the peo- 
“be whom she represented a State Department 
by lobbyists, and opposing often feeble 
checks and balances to pressure by Pentagon 





and Wall Street. R. I. P., dear Joan Gillespie. 
Many an Algerian will kindly remember your 
name, when the national Flag of the Algerian 
Republic is hoisted in the Forum of Algiers, 
and on the summit of Kasbah Hill. 

Her book? I will keep it on my shelf, as 
a compendium of data, references and names 
connected with the Algerian Revolution. It is 
a thesis, not a reportage or even an analysis 
(though it contains elements of the latter). 

It faithfully records the composition of bodies 
and anti-bodies, parties, committees, unions, 
alliances, assemblies, movements, delegations 
(‘internal’ and ‘external’), fronts, army com- 
mands, and, finally, cabinets. It quotes diligent 
ly, if tiringly, in extenso, memoranda, resolutions, 
manifestoes, declarations and all the other his 
torical documents and scraps of wastepaper with 
which the road of revolutions and movements 
led by intellectuals is strewn and, indeed, litter- 
ed. The book meticulously labels and dates 
compaigns, clashes and massacres. Somehow, 
they sound like the crackle of documents neatly 
filed and docketed ; the blood smells of dust and 
chicory coffee. As material for future historians, 
and as a compendium for innocent writers of 
editorials the book is valuable. (And, needless 
to say, the Board of Examiners at the Fletcher 
School for Law and Diplomacy were mighty 
— and indeed proud of their alumna, who 

penetrated to the fastnesses of the Algerian 
National Liberation Army—no doubt to go 
through their archieves, searching for minutes 
or resolutions.) 

The general reader will be left with the im- 

ession that the leaders of the Algerian Re 

ion and Revolution were a prize collection 
of academic quibblers, and that their French 
opponents were academic bureaucrats with a 
weakness for talmudistic legali that it 
was sheer accident that their finely-argu- 
mented disputations were sometimes cond 


with home-made bombs and rocket-firing fighter 
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aircraft. 1960. Another Fletcher under-grad will have 
Miss Gillespie's book ends with the anti-de- to earn his Ph.D. by writing the concluding 
Gaulle Colons’ Sunday Insurrection in January § chapters—this year or next. 


A. T. Ramp 
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Chen-chiu, or acupuncture and moxibustion, 
is an ancient therapy widely practised today 
in China, Korea, Japan and South-East Asian 
countries and it has spread even to France and 
Germany. Is it ‘a miracle medicine that can 
cure all ailments’? Or just ‘a nonscientific 
technique,’ ‘mystical and nothing else’? Dana 
Stovikova gives us some idea of this centuries- 
old curative art in “What is Acupuncture?’ She 
is a Czechoslovakian medical scientist. 


Frederick Joss, British artist and writer, got 
married earlier this year at Port Pusan in South 
Korea. In ‘Search for Jin-Song’ he tells us 
how he found his Korean bride. He will write 
more about her later. At present he is travelling 
in Australia. 


The next instalment of A Modern Marco Polo’s 
‘Intimate Travel Notes’ will be about his ex- 
periences in Germany. 


Rewi Alley, the ‘Teaching Engineer’ from New 
Zealand, is a poet and an author of many books 
on China. He is also an enthusiastic amateur 


photographer. 


John Blofeld is a = age contributor. His latest 


book People of the Sun was published last 
autumn by Hutchinson, London. He is now 
teaching at Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok. 


B. D. Garga, author of ‘Indian Films Today,’ 
is himself one of India’s most talented documen- 
tary film-makers, and he also has the reputation 
of being the ‘historian of the Indian cinema’ 


having spent nearly 10 years researching into 
the film archives of India. He is currently com- 
pleting a monumental book on the history of 
the Indian film. 


A. Li is an old friend who has kindly promised 


to write occassional newsletters from Peking. 
Alamah is our correspondent in Singapore. 


Guy Young is a gourmet who writes about what 
he eats. 


Lewis Bush, author of many books including 
Japanalia, Clutch of Circumstances, Bath House 
Nights, Land of the Dragonfly, is a Londoner 
and long time resident of Japan. His versatility 
is staggering. 

Prior to the war he taught in Japan, and on 
the outbreak of war between Britain and Japan 
in 1941 he was serving as a lieutenant in the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve here at Hong 
Kong. 

He new autobiography, The Road to Inamura, 
is to be published in the spring by Robert Hale, 
London. Earlier this month he passed through 
here on his way to Europe on a lecturing tour. 


Edmund Blunden on ‘Ancient Japanese Lyrics’ 
—isn’t this a treat? Prof Blunden is now 
writing his ‘Japanese Travelogue’ for this jour- 
nal. 


A. T. Ramp is the pseudonym of a wide-travel- 
ling European journalist. He will review more 
books in Eastern Horizon. 
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HORIZON 


monthly review 


the NEW magazine on Asia 


“Eastern Horizon is the only thing of the sort in progress 
of publication in Hong Kong. This and the local reappear- 
ance of the Royal Asiatic Society seem to me to manifest 
a growing confidence in a world of peaceful intentions 
and relationships, and will, granted good support, make 
their gifts to the ideals of East and West.’ 


Edmund Blunden 
in The Yomiuri, Tokyo 


Contributions, orders for subscription, advertising inquiries and other business correspondence 
should be addressed to: 


EASTERN HORIZON PRESS 
155 Wongneichong Road, Happy Valley, Hong Kong 


You may also place your orders for subscription with: 


SWINDON BOOK COMPANY WM. DAWSON & SONS LTD. 
3 Nathan Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong Cannon House, Macklin Street, London W.C.2 











EASTERN 
H O R | ZO N monthly review 


seeks to present the best writing on Asia, with articles on 
Art, History, Science, Archaeology, Philosophy, Literature, 
Theatre, Music, Dance, Folklore, etc., as well as Poetry and 
Short Stories. 


has specially invited many of the best known Eastern and 
Western writers and scholars to give you their views on 
the great changes in Asia. 


is a popular cultural magazine designed to give the general 
reader a comprehensive understanding of Asian life and 
culture; at the same time it will provide stimulating reading 
for the expert. 


aims to serve as a forum for an independent exchange of 
views—and so contribute to a better appreciation of the fast 
developing East with its divers cultures and peoples. 


5) is illustrated with drawings and photographs. 


By subscribing to Eastern Horizon you obtain the first-hand 


information vital to everyone interested in goodwill between East 
and West. 














